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Thais £ thes hy, xf Pictorial History of the Wier 
with Spain,as it the [ts Special Artists 
and Tollor Wie Nary, and 
notable in Washington and elsewhere will be aceu- 
portrayed 

AKTIsis CORRESPONDENTS 
RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM. CASPAK WHITNEY. 
CARLYON T. CHAPMAN. JOHN FOX, Jn. 


FREDERIC KEMINGTON. JOHN RK. SPEARS. 
T. DE THULSTRUP O. K. DAVIS 
VW. A. ROGERS HAKOLD MARTIN 


PoULTNEY BIGELOW, who has just completed a Tour of 
Spain for UARPER’S WEEKLY, on a bicycle, will contribute 
a Series of Articles, begui, ast werk, on the popular Senté- 
ment in Spain in regard to the War. | 


TIVHE histery of the conduct of the war to this 

date has furnished’a number of illustrations 
of the incapacity of Congress to command the mil- 
lary forces, and the folly of its control of the 
fate of the nation in war. By reason of Congres- 
sional disregard of the military service, the army 
Was entirely unfit to enter into the war when Con- 
gréss declared it, and now that the troops are in 
the field, it is found tliat provision has vot been 
made for their comfort; or even for the care of 
their lwealth, nor is it being made with much 
intelligence. We do not make a special point 
appouitinent to staff positions of a num- 
ber of voung men who are absolutely unfitted 
and unqualified for the places to which = they 
have been named, because influence, nepotism, po- 
litical pulls, and all that sort of thing are to be 
expected to be peculiarly and offensively obviols 
whenever a democracy goes ‘to war. Moreover, 
we think that Mr. MCKINLEY has done pretty well 
rm this respect. But it is clear, from all that has 
happened, that history is to repeat itself, and that 
if the war is not ended quickly, we shall learn 
again the old Jesson-that instrueted officers and 
disciplined men are essential to the proper conduct 
ofa war This lesson we have invariably learned 
thus far only after a serious disaster, the result of 
ignorance and incompetency. Fortunately, in this 
war theenavy begins, and the naval commands 


are, at any vate so far, beyond the reach of men. 


with nothing bet social or political influence to 
recommend. them. seasi¢ckness being a great deter 


rent to the-naval ambitions of soft civilians. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND added to the forest re- 
serve, Increasing the gross area from about twen- 
ty anillions to forty millions of acres. Since 
then the politicians from the lumber States have 
‘been trying their utmost to secure the revoca- 
tion of the order, and having failed to prevail 
upon the Executive. to work this wickedness, they 
finally persuaded the Senate to resolve that it 
ought to be done. The House, however, refused 
to agree, and itis to be hoped that the scheme 
will be finally defeated in conference committee. 
These reserves were made in accordance with tlre 
recommendation of the Forest Commission of 1896. 
They are for the benefit of the agricultural re- 
vions Of the Northwest. Ai: of them are upon 
mountains, except those in the extreme north- 
ern part of the West and those in the belt near 
the Pacific, and the preservation of the forests 
upon them is partly for the purpose of promoting 
the irrigation of the ofler wise dry lands at the 
foot of the hills. It is not intended that the re- 
served Jands shall be withdrawn from use, but that 
the danger to them from fire and unscientific cut- 
tine shall be minimized. The agricultural inter- 
est of the dry regions demands that the reserves 
shall be maintained «as they were fixed by Presi- 
dents HARRISON aud CLEVELAND. Those who sug- 
vest the rescinding the order are the men who want 
to steal the lumber. 


WE call attention once more to the reports pub- 
lished in some of the daily newspapers as to the 
proposed movements of troops and fleets. Per 
haps thergovernment isleceiving the newspapers 
for the purpose of misleading the eneriy, because 
naturally all the plans of campaign that appear in 
the daily press are read in Madrid within twenty- 
four hours of their publication here. This view is 
strengthened by the self-contradictory character of 
the newspaper plans of campaign. If the govern- 
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ment has taken this method of minimizing the efforts 
of the yellow journals to defeat the country and 
bring success*e the Spanish arms, well aud good; 
but if it be true, as a Washington correspondent 
of one of the New York dailies has stated on more 
than one occasion, that he and his newspaper are 
discovering and printing news of the actual inten- 
tions of the military authorities, he and the man- 
aging editor of the paper, if not the proprietor, 
ought to be treated as Spanish spies. They are 
doing the work of spies, and much more efficient 
work than spies ordinarily are capable of, provided 
always they are telling the truth when they point 
out the spot at which our troops are to be landed 
in Cuba, aud designate the time when the landing 
is to take place. Not many days ago a reporter of 
one of the New York dailies endangered the lives 
and risked tlie success of a small landing party 
in Cuba by premature publication of its designs. 
Why would not the summary incarceration of .a 
babbling reporter or a consenting editor be a time- 
ly warning against the severer methods that must 
be resorted to if this practice continues to be in- 
dulged in? 


WE regret to hear of the remoyal of Mr. 
WorTHINGTON C. Ford as Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics. Mr. Forp has made the reports of the 
bureau the most valuable publications that the 
government has ever issued. His work has been 
entirely that of a statistician, and of an extremely 
able statistician. Since Mr. Davip A. WELLS was 
a government official no one has contributed so 
much as Mr. Forp has done to the economic 
knowledge of the world from a study of the trans- 


_actions of the government and. of commerce. 


Nearly all of his predecessors have used their of- 
fice for partisan purposes, and the statistics of the 
government have generally been simply contribu- 
tions to party literature. The government loses a 
devoted and valuable public servant in Mr. Forp, 
while the Bureau of Statistics again becomes prac- 
tically worthless. We understand that Mr. Aus- 
TIN, Who succeeds Mr. Forpb, has been appointed 
solely because he was of assistance to Mr. HANNA 
in the Presidential campaign of 1896. Mr. ForpD's 
removal, or his enforced resignation, was the re- 
sult of a particularly contemptible bit of political 
management. He was protected by the civil ser- 
vice law, and his place could not be filled except 
through a competitive examination or by the trans- 
fer of some one already in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Consequently a place was made for Mr. 
AUSTIN, in order that his appointment might be 
technically a transfer. 


30TH President and Congress have recognized 
the value of Admiral DEWEy’s victory at Manila, 
and the thanks of Congress and the promotion 
Which is so richly deserved possess the fine flower 
of promptitude, so essential an element of true 


‘gratitude. When Admiral DEWEy’'s full report 


reaches the country it. will undoubtedly be found 
that there are other officers, and perhaps some 
sailors, worthy of distinguished merit for that oc- 
casion. The victory at Manila ranks very high 
among naval victories because of the thorough 
and workmanlike manner in which the battle was 
fought. Admiral DEWEY’s entrance into the har- 
bor, notwithstanding the mines planted there and 
the forts that defended its entrance, was an act of 
great boldness. His work was quick, sharp, and deci- 
sive, and the American fleet being once in the har- 
bor of Manila, the result that followed was almost 
inevitable. “Nothing but ill luek could have pre- 
vented the victory. . Admiral DEWEY’Ss certainty 
and quickness were not the work of the moment. 
They were the consequences of long and careful 
preparation. More than a year ago he determined 
that in case of a war with Spain work was to be 
done at the Philippines.and that there probably the 
first blow would be struck. © With this in his mind 
he made a thorough study of the islands and their 
harbors, and determined precisely the character of 
the first attack. Then he applied for command of 
the Asiatic station. The victory at Manila, in the 
licht of these facts, not’ only affords another ex- 
ample of the skill and courage of American offi- 
cers and sailors, but is a new illustration of the 
value of preparedness in military operations. 


WE are hearing a great deal about Spanish honor 
and Spanish valor from Spanish statesmen and 
their European admirers, and from some of our 
own writers of the press. ~ Frankly, we do not be- 
lieve that the Spanish people, as a people, are dis- 
tinguished ‘for courage beyond other people,:and 
we know that their own boastings about their 
honor are as idle as the boastings of the New York 
daily press about its achievements. Many of the 
Spaniards are cowards, and most of them are 
treacherous. The conduct of the commanding 
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officer at the arsenal at Cavite, after he had raised 
a flag of truce, is characteristic of the Spaniard, 
Commander LAMBERTON, seeing the flag of truce. 
went ashore to receive the surrender, when he was 
told that the tlag of truce meant nothing, and he 
was surrounded by an armed guard while lhe con- 


versed with the Spanish commander, — If the guns 
of the Petrel lad not been trained upon the ar- 


senal, we have no doubt whatever that the Span- 
iards, having lured the commander and his officers 
and meu ashore by the flag of truce, would have 
murdered them, That they did not murder them, 
and did actually and finally surrender, was due to 
the fact that they were afraid to carry out their 
desires. Another incident characteristic of Span- 
iards was the attempt to lure the American squad- 
ron into a narrow channel on the assurance that 
there were no torpedoes there. As a matter of 
fact, the channel was found to be as full of tor- 
pedoes as the Spaniards were of lies and trea- 
chery. It is always better to recognize the truth, 
even When the truth injures the reputation of one’s 
enennies. We are fighting a contemptible, medi- 
wval, and bigoted power, among whose soldiers 
und sailors are many brave men, but who: as a 
race, are precisely what might be expected from 
their bigotry, their cruelty, and the venality and 
incompetency of their government, 


THOSE WHO HELP THE COUNTRY, 
AND THOSE WHO: DO NOT. 

§ ye war has begun, and the country has the 

‘support and the’ services of all of. its. best 
citizens. Now that the call to duty ang to 
sacrifice las been made, there is no longer any 
hesitation, especially on the part of those who 
thought that war might have been avoided, and 
that the substantial gains of the President's diplo- 
macy ought to have inured to the benefit of the 


country, and to its protection against the evils and 


losses of war. But all the efforts of those who . 


wished to avoid the evil day were in vain, and war 
came. We ventured to predict not only that the 
patriotism of those who dreaded ‘war would at 
once be manifested in the most significant manner 
the moment the necessity was presented, but that 
those who were most noisy and most efficient in 
bringing on the conflict would be the last to risk 
their persons at the front. Weexcepted Mr. RoosE- 
VELT from the general mass of Jingoes, because 
we think we are familiar with Mr. ROOSEVELT's 
leading trait. He is an Anglophile of the most 
extravagant kind, and is consumed with a burn- 
ing, and what we hold to be an unwise, desire 
that this government shall abandon its ancient 
traditions, and even modify its form and purpose, 
in order to imitate colonizing Great Britain. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT is as earnest as he is un-American, 
and mingled with his love of English methods 
aud his mania for imitating them is a strong in- 


herent passion for the fray. We do not agree’ 


with Mr. ROOSEVELT, but we respect his sincerity 
and-his courage, and have therefore excepted him 
from the shouting company in which he found 
himself in the preliminary stages before the war. 
At present he is shoulder to shoulder with those 
who dreaded war and its evil consequences, and 
who tried to avoid it to the best of their ability, but 


who are now behind the country in its evil day 
with their possessions and their lives. Thereis no 


organized body that better represents these con- 
servative citizens than the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York. Other like bodies are equally repre- 
sentative; but this one has spoken, and what it has 
said is expressive of the sentiments and the pur 
poses of the industrial body throughout the coun- 
try. Our merehant guilds have never failed the 
country when they have been called upon to make 
sacrifice or incur danger for her. The merchants 


of the land are themselves representatives of its. 
Americanism. The bankers, the professional men, . 
the farmers, the mechanics, the working -men, 


and the merchants make up the body of our 
citizenship ; and whatever may be their differ- 
ences of opinion in times when peace permits of 
difference, they are always united when the coun- 
try needs them for its defence. For all these the 
organized merchants usually speak—at least what 
the merchants say at such a time is usually what 
is thought by all who make the prosperity of the 
country ; forthe merchants speak not as merchants, 
but as citizens, and what they express is the feeling 
aud thought of good citizenship. 

Not many days ago the Chamber of Commerce 
spoke its word on the subject of the war. It had 
been for peaceful, measures, and it had given its 
support strongly to the Presideut in his efforts to 
finda peaceful solution of the fast-crowding difficul- 
ties between the United States and Spain. When, 
however, peaceful efforts lad failed, it had to 
say, on motion of Mr. SETH Low, that the ‘* people 
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“with all their power’ 


_ unteers. 
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of the United States, by the almost unanimous ae- 
tion of their government, are at war with Spain 
for the purpose of securing for the people of Cuba a 
free and stable government”; ‘that every instinct 
of humanity afd patriotism demands that in such 
2 controversy the people sustain the government 
’; that the Chamber of Com- 
meree, ‘ mindful of its own loyal and patriotic past, 
pledge its unqualified and hearty support to the 
President and. Congress”; that the Chamber will 
willingly and heartily be ar its share of the com- 
mon burdens, whatever they)may be, to the end 
that’such a peace may speedily be obtained as will 
inure to the benefit of our Cuban neighbors, and to 
the domestic quiet and prosperity of the. United 
States.” A committee of distinguished men was 
appointed ‘‘to take such action as may from time 
to time be necessary in order to give to this action 
of the Chamber its greatest possible efficiency and 
value.” Then the Chamber passed a vote of thanks 
to Commodore DEWEY and«to the gallant officers 
and sailors of the Asiatic squadron. 
Among the members of the committee appointed 
‘to give to this action of the Chamber its greatest 
cpile efficiency and value” are Mr. Low, eXx- 
Governor MorToON, Mr. CARL SCHURZ, Mr. ABRAM 
S. HEWITT, and Mr. CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD. They 


are not Jingoes, and they had hoped for peace, but 
all who know them and their associates will en- 


tertain no doubt that so long as the country is at 
war they will stand ready to devote themselves—- 
all that they are and all that they have—to ler 
service. Aud they will do this because Vv are 
good citizens and gentlemen to whom duty is al- 
ways the first consideration, and who believe pro- 
foundly that the maintenance and defence of the 
republic constitute a sacred duty. The merchants 
of this country, and the great body of producers 
and distributers—the industrial army ,that has 
made this country great and prosperous — upon 
whom republican institutions must depend in the 
troublous times that, we fear, are coming to us, and 
for whom the Chamber of Commerce spoke as ab- 
solutely as it spoke for itself—these are the men 
whose forebears and suffered with WaAsH- 
INGTON to make the republic and witli GRANT to 


‘save it. From the ranks of industrial and quiet 


men are now coming the volunteers who must.bear 
the burden of this war, and out of the savings 
of the same péople must come the money to build 
the ships, to buy the arms, and to clothe and feed 
the soldiers and sa ajlors who are doing the fighting. 
These men must *now sustain the “credit of the 
country, as they sustained it in the early days of 
the war of secession, and again, five years ago, 
when the advocates of free coinage and irredeem- 
able paper brought upon the country a panie which 
seriously involved the government. itself. The 
money and the troops are coming from the sober 
citizens of the land who, like the Chamber of Com- 


‘merce, recognize that, after all, the war was inevi- 


table. They know now, as Mr. Low expressed it, 
that ‘‘events beyond our control have created in 
both countries a public feeling which has rendered 
the people of each country, for the time being, 
probably incapable of doing full justice to each 
other. Under these cikcumstances,”’ he added, 
‘‘war has come; and, in view of\ these circum- 
stances, it seems to me it may justly be said that 
War was inevitable.” The peoplé, as we have said 
before, believe in the righteousness of their cause, 
and now that they are actually face to face with 


the Spaniard, whom they despise, and whose bar- 


barous and venal government they abhor, they 
will figlit with the consciousness that they are car- 
rying ona holy war; that, to quote again from Mr. 
Low's S speech in support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce resolutions, ‘* they are fighting the battle of 
humanity and the battle of civilization.” The 
promise that the Chamber of Commerce has made 
will be fulfilled. ° 

In the mean time what do we hear from the Jin- 
goes who lashed the country into the war, who 
tilled the ears of the people with lies, and who 


would: not permit the humane objects for which 


we are now engaged in war to be accomplished by 
peaceful methods? Mr. ROOSEVELT has become a 
lieutenant-colonel, while Mr. BAILEY, Senator 
ALLEN, Senator MORGAN, Senator TILLMAN, and 


the rest of the gallant crew of shouters are doing 


their utmost to prevent the government from ob- 
taining the means to carry on the war. They 
hurried us into the contest before we were ready. 
They brought on the war at a time when we had 
no troops to support the navy. They have thrown 
obstacles in the way of nearly every effort to make 
the army more efficient. They have insulted the 
instructed officers of the army, and have refused 
to provide even the necessaries of life for the vol- 
They stand stubbornly in the way of 


providing the money needed for the war which 
their shouting has precipitated. The Treasury is. 
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really without funds that may properly be used 
to meet the emergency appropriation of $50,000,000, 
and yet the Democrats and Populists insist that 
no money shall be borrowed. In the place af 
bonds they propose a burdensome and vexatious 
scheme of taxation, the coinage of the seigniorage 
on silver in the Treasury, something which is non- 
existent, and the issue of $150,000,000 of green- 
backs. If this soheme which-is recommended by 
the Senate Finance Committee should peradventure 
go through, the credit of the country would sink 
towards the level of Spains, and gold would at 
once begin to disappear. This expresses the height 
and substance of the patriotism of the passed 
Democratic leaders. They are against bonds, al- 
though bonds are necessary, because they love 
their monetary theories better than they love 
their country. They are for greenbacks and im- 


practicable taxation, because they love their party 


better than they love their country. This is 
as we expected. The yellow journals are doing 
their utmost to betray the coun try by revealing the 
secrets of the campaign, anil_the yellow statesmen 
are working the war for silver and themselves, 
Meanwhile the conservative men who dreaded war 
are paying for it, and are at the front ready to 
fight it.» 


“PUBLIC LIFE AS A CAREER. | 
THE resignation of the Secretaryship of State by 
JOHN SHERMAN severs almost the last link which 


connects the public men of the closing years of. 


the century with the generation that occupied the 
stage when the civil war brake out. Mr. SHERMAN 
entered the lower branch of Congress in 1855, and 
he has been a member of Gne or other branch, or 
has held a seat in the cabinet, ever since. Senator 
MorRILL of Vermont, who is as sworn in as repre: 
sentative the same day with Mr. SHERMAN, has 
also held office in Washington continuously for 
about forty-three years; but there is no other 
public man now conspicuous whose career opened 
earlier than 1861. | 
_ Mr. SHERMAN is atype of the man who, half a 
century ago, aspired to a career in the public service, 
and found ’eonditions under which his ambition 
might be realized. Such aman then must needs be 
a person of intellectual force, capable of developing 


policies of government, skilful in the champion- 


ship of such policies, effective in carrying them out 
when he should have converted the electorate te 
his views. It was the expectation of * the fathers” 
that the highest ability in ith land would be at- 
tracted by the opportunities of public life, and that 
there would be no obstacle. to the entrance of such 
ability. | 

This expectation is no longer realized. There 
are still men of the) traditional type in high sta- 
tion, but they constitute theexceptions rather than 
the rule. Mr. SHERMAN’S siiccessor in the Senate 
represents another and very, different type. Witli- 
out any experience in oflice before his elevation to 
the upper branch of Congress, and without any of 
those qualifications which were once held indis- 
pensable, MARK HaNNA would have been laughed 
at if he had sought high place in Ohio when SHER- 
MAN and GIDDINGS and CHASE represented tlie 
standard in that State. 

The falling off is even more striking in other 
States. Think of New York in the Senate, with 
EDWARD MURPHY representing one of the great 
parties and THomMAsS C. PLATT the other! Turn to 
Pennsylvania, with QUAY and PENROSE standing 
for the political organization which prides itself 
upon having by far the larger part of the intelli- 
gence and morality of the commonweéalth in its 
ranks! Consider WILLIAM E. MASON as a succes- 
sor in the Senate to LYMAN TRUMBULL from IIli- 
nois! One does not need to multiply illustrations 


to show that public life does not now secure thie™ 


type of man that it commanded a generation, ago. 

What explains the change ? One cause which 
has been at work is seldom recognized. This is 
the immense attractiveness and the vast rewards 
of an industrial career during the period since tlie 
civil war. Intellectual ability, executive talent, 
the capacity to bring things to pass, have found 
a scope for action in ‘the United States in this field 
such as was never before presented anywhere in 
the world. The utilization of steam, and more 
recently of electricity; the development of trans- 
portation systems; the cultivation of great indus- 
tries—these have tempted into their service not 
merely the born inventor, but also the man wlio 
in an age of less material activity would weve 
thought first of public life. | 


1e inside. The bigh- 
force, with a natural 


companied by obstacles on 
minded man of intellectual 


This temptation from na outside has been at-. 


interest in the problems of government and. a lauid- 


able ambition to help in solving them, has found 
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it increasingly difficult to secure even a foothold 


in publie life. The growth of the machine lias 


made the very entrance upon sucl: a career under 


self-respecting conditions impossible in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and the conditions are only less 
intolerable in other parts-of the country. The 
man with a mind of his own is not wanted, and 
will not be endured, by the boss. 

What is the-outlook for public life in this coun- 
try during the first balf of the next century? Are 
the young men of marked ability, lofty ambition, 


and high aims, who are now coming upon tlhe | 


stage of action, to be found in our chief offices 
twenty, thirty, and forty years hence? There will 
undoubtedly be attractions in the industrial world 
to tempt them by the promise of large material 
rewards. But these attractions will not alone suf- 


fice to divert them. Plenty of men will disregard 


such considerations if they can honorably secure 
offices in which they feel that they can be useful © 
und happy on incomes only a fifth or a tenth what 
they might make elsewhere. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Sunday, May &.—Despatches from ~Hong- kong, be- 
yond all comparison the news of to-day, amplify and, as 
to cortain details, correct the account given uuder date 
of May 2 we 


Our fleet arrived at Subig Bay; about thirty miles north — 


of Manila Bay, on Saturday, April 30. The Baltimore 
and the Concord were sent forward to reconnoitre. When 
they reported that they found no war-vessels at the en- 
trance of Manila Bay, Dewey decided to risk the mines. 
Fhe flagship Olympia, the Baltimore, the Laleigh, the 
Concord, the Boston, the Petrel, and the McCulloch, in the 
order given, entered Manila Bay Saturday night, passing 
Corregidor Island at eight o'clock. When a mile beyond. 
Cor regidor, two shots were fired by the enemy, and tle 
Raleigh, Concord, and Boston re ‘plied. Then the squadron 
proceeded slowly so that it should be within striking dis- 
tance of Manila just at daybreak. With a speed of eight 
knots, our ships first passed in front of the eity, Two 
mines were exploded ahead of the Olympia ; but, without 
faltering, and also without replying to the Spanish bat- 
or to reply from that position would have been to 
destruction into the city), the steady advance was 


a distance of 5500 yards, the Olympia fired her fit 

shot at the Spanish forts, and presently the Baltimore 
and Boston attacked the forward vessels of the Span- 
ish fleet. The Otympia steered for the, centre of the 
Spanish line, until at.a distance of four thousand yards 
the deep draught of our vessels constrained Dewey to 
change his course and rub parallel to the Spanish col- 
umn. Then the command was given, ‘Open with ail 
guns!” Four runs along the Spanish line were made. 
Then the Olympia’ navigator, finding the chart-incorrect, 
told the Commodore he believed he could take the ship 
nearer the enemy. Accordingly the fifth course was run 
within two thousand yards.. At this range even the 
6-pounders. were effective. The enemy’s fire slackened, 
and if was scen that three of their vessels were burning. 


maintained, until, at nineteén minutes of six o'clock, 


Action ceased temporarily at twenty-five minutes of eight. - 
o'clock, and th® men had breakfast, while our ships re- ~ 


mained beyond the range of the enemy’s guns. At ten 
minutes of eleven “close action” was signalled, and with 
the Baltimore leading, the Americans approached to fin- 
ish the work ; but little power of resistance remained | 
in the enemy’s fleet or batteries. The Raleigh, Boston, 
Concord, and Petrel were sent into the inner harbor to 
bring the affair to a quick conclusion, and here the Petrel, 
with her rapid and accurate firing, showed herself partic- 
ularly efficient, her light draug it enabling her to ap- 
proach within one thousand yards. After the battle the 
policy of the victor towards the city seems to be pretty 
accurately summed up in a phrase of the despatch dated 
Cavité, May 4: ‘‘ Will protect foreign residents ” Dewey 
anchored his fleet off Manila, and sent notice of blockade 
to Augusti. Coupled with this notice was a warning that 
if a single shot were fired at tle American vessels the 
town would be bombarded. 


Monday, May 9.—In his message to Congress to-day 
President McKinley says: * By the 4th of May Commo- 
dore Dewey had tuken possession of the naval station at 


Cavité, destroying the fortifications there and at the en- — 


trance of the bay, and paroling their garrisons. The 
waters of the bay are under his complete control. He has _ 
established hospitals within the American lines, where 250° 
of the Spanish sick and wounded are assisted-and pro- 
tected.” The President continues: ‘‘I now recommend 
that... the thanks of Congress be given Acting Rear- 
Admirat. George Dewey, of the United States Navy.” - 


Tuesday, May 10,—Sefior Sagasta, in the course of an 


interview, said that the Spanish government had done . 

‘every thing to avoid a conflict—more even than it shonld | 
have done. Then our adversaries began to treat us with 
contempt; war became inevitable. . The situation is | 
very sim nle, and, unfortunately, cannot be concealed. 
Spain is esolated and ruined by internal troubles. T he | 
United States has coreted Cuba for a long time.” 


Disturbances in the Spanish provinces are increasing. 


A despatch from Madrid says the rioting indicates a spirit. 
of desperation due to the high price of bread. 

In New York and Chicago there were sensational ac- 
vances in the price of wheat, especially in May and J uly 
futures, yesterday. 

Information, characterized both as ‘‘ official’’ and *‘ un- 
confirmed,” has been received that the Spanish fleet from 
— Verde Islands has returned to Cadiz. ~ 

espatches from Spain: Phenomenal fall in the ex 
change in favor of Spanish money, the rate yesterday | 
having been 215, whereas this morping it fell to 195, and 
at the close offers were refused-at.150. Rumored that the 


Bank of Paris and the Netherlands will provide funds for. 


the next coupons on the’ bonds. 
(Continued on page 493.) 
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LO N DON. 
April 30, 1898. 


THe dshete on foreign affairs was carried on in the 
House of Commons last night in the absence of any di- 
rect representative of the Foreign Office. Mr. Balfour, 
who spoke With his usual subtlety and «harm, left upon 
the Hlouse somewhat the impression that they were listen- 
ine toan irresolute amateur. In truth he had « hard case 
to sustain. But afew wecks elapsed between Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s dramatic threat of wir to preserve the 

open door” in China and the dwy when it was shut 
With a clang in the teeth of British protests. Mr. Balfour 
did not state the simple reason why the British ministry 
stood by-and suffered the perfidy awd mendacity of the 


Jiu issktn government to pass Without other action than 


obt: dining the reversion to Wei-hai-wei. ‘Two ministers 
have explained to me in almost identical words the real 
reason Why Great Britain permitted British men-of-war to 


be withdrawn from Port Arthur, the fifty-second article 


of the Treaty of Tien-tsin between England and China to 
be abrogated by Russia, and acce pted Without protest 
the falsification of the Tzar’s sacred word within a week 
of his Majesty's pledge being ‘given. The reason is this: 

Ministers believe that with the expenditure of sixty thou- 


sand lives and a thousand million of dollars Russia could 


have been turned out of Port Arthur. But when she 
had been turned out the military sithation would have 
yvemained untouched, while a Jegacy of deadly hatréd 
would have been transmitted to the next generation. And 
for what? 


Port Arthur is not a trade centre, and, rightly or wrong- 
lv. ministers have decided that when England fights 
Russia the occasion shal be one that directly touches 

sritish interests. The sheory in government circles is 
that Wei hai wei fs an adequate answer to Port Arthur. 
There is much if®this contention, but at the same time 
there is no doubt that ministers should have withheld 
credit from Russian assurances. They were deceived, 
and they pught not to have been deccived.: In their fa- 
vor, however, it may be said that France views Russia's , 
advance’in the Far East with growing suspicion. It is 
not to England's interest to do anything that would 
strengthen the gradual weakening of the tie between the 
tiwo parties tothe dual alliance. The result of the debate 
is undoubtedly damaging to Lord Salisbury and_ his 
nephew, and is therefore weakening to the ministry. Mr. 
Chamberlain is looked upon as the one strong man to 
Whom the nation may turn in an emergency. Lis un- 
popularity in France reminds historical students of the 
hatred and suspicion inspired by Pitt in the minds of all 
Frenchmen. Lord Salisbury is a French tax-payer, and 
lias a French home to which he continually resorts. He 
isa man of peace, and he is liked and respected by the 
tribe of Paris journalists who represent French opinion. 


The conduct of foreign affairs in the ce ntre of the 
British Empire at the present time is marked by features 
us peculiar as they are novel. Lord Salisbury, as all the 
world Knows, is ill in the south of France. The Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Curzon, has also broken 
down in health, and has not been in his place i in the House 
of Commons since the session began. He has two bodily 
silments, either of which may cut short his career. Mr. 
Balfour, who, 2s well as being First Lord of the Treasury, 
is virtually actiig Prime Minister and leader of the 
House of Commons, is nevertheless compelled to add Mr. 
Curzon’s Foreign Office responsibilities to his ordinary 
work in the Commons and at the The demand 
on his strength is more than equal to his physical re- 
sources. Mr. Balfour, I have reason to know, is seriously 
anxious about Mr. Curzon’s health. In a short time the 
chief administrative post under the crown, that of the 
Governor-Generalship of India, will have to be filled up. 
Mr. Curzon was one of the two alternative nominations 
“utemplated by the government. It would have been 
an unsatisfactory and possibly dangerous appointment, 
partly beeause Mr. Curzon does not enjoy the physical 
health indispensable to an Indian Viceroy; and seeondly, 
hecuuse two or three trips to India have given him a 


‘modicum of local knowledge which would probably 


strengthen his tendency to become his own adviser in 
technical matters® 


The number of. young men in training for statecraft is 
too few to enable the country to dispense with the services 
of one who, like Mr. Curzon, has spared neither pains nor 
trouble to acquaint himself with the meaning of the 
phrase British Empire.” illness is producing un- 
fortunate results in the administration of the Foreign 
Office. Now that both the Secretary of State and the 
Under-Secretary are ill, the actual work devolves upon 
the permanent ‘t nder-Secretary, Sir Thomas Sanderson. 
This gentleman belongs to the old school, and certainly 
he is not in touch with the modern spirit, while his im- 
mediate subordinafes are not of that intellectual calibre 
which would enable them to make up for the deficiencies 
of their official chief. The Foreign Office is a close corpo- 
ration. Into all the other public offices, with a possible 
exception of the Treasury, ‘entrance is attainable by ex- 
amination, the ablest men being first choice. In the 
sForeign Office a different procedure is followed. After 
obt: ining the nomination of the Secretary of State for 


yuissing the necessary examination, the aspirant for em- 


ployment in the one exclusive service still left as a pre- 
serve for the great families is sent for by the authorities. 
If his looks and manners, parentage and means, are agree- 
able to the powers that be, he obtains leave to work for 
several years Without pay. In the course of time he is 


- posted to a foreign embassy or legation as attaché.  Pro- 
motion isextremely slow, and by the time an ambassador- 


ship falis vacant his best years are beliind him. 


At no time has Great Britain been represented abroad 
by a larger proportion of mediocrities than ‘is now the 
ease. There is much, of course, to be said against the 
American system, At all events it does contrive to ob- 
tain virile and detgrmined men who are not merely an 
amalgam of civility@eid sealing-wax. | If the ““F.0O.,” as 
it} is : affectionately termed in the diplom: itic service, ‘and 
the embassies and legations are out of favor with the peo- 
ple, their displeasure is warranted. A few weeks ago I 
hud a personal experience m this matter. A communica- 


tion vitally affecting the interests of a considerable num- 
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ber of people was addressed to the Foreign Office. After 
waiting a fortnight without receiving an gcknowledg- 
ment, 2 long and complicated letter on the same subject 
was addressed to the Colonial Office. Within six hours 
of its receipt the answer of the Secretary of State was in 
the hands of the writer. All this points to the necessity 
of more businesslike methods being introduced into the 
Foreign Department. That is equivalent to saying that 
more men of business must be introduced into high office. 
Hitherto members of the mercantile class have been per- 
mitted to attain cabinet rank as a favor. Since the 
Revolution the great governing families have looked on 
cabinet. office as a monopoly for themselves and their 
nominees. Phenomena like Mr. Bright or Mr. Chamber- 
lain, both of whom attained the highest position in the 
government of the country at one bound, are the excep- 
tions. If the government of the empire is not to col- 
lapse, it must be conducted on business lines. 


The fact that the Forcign Office in its present state of 
disorganization has to deal with such a “government as 
that of France is a matter for sinister reflection. Look at 
the facts! The superior officers of the French army con- 
sider themselves as the depositaries of all power, but irre- 
sponsible, because distinct from and even hostile to the 
civil state. .They plead special rights, immunity from 
the operations of civil law, and the possession of ‘a sepa- 
rate code of honor. They are, in fact, a corporation 
above the Jaw, above the courts, above the government. 
They are anti-civilian in feeling. They alone represent 
the physical force which is the dominant factor in human 
affairs, and override the French constitution with im- 
punity when it so pleases them. Suspicious and disdain- 
ful of the elected civilian. ministry, the latter are able to 
do nothing that displeases the omnipotent soldiery. To 
avoid ‘irritating the army” the French government is 
compelled not:only to disregard, but to trample on the 
rights of other nations. Agen and again Monsieur Ha- 
notaux is said to have admitted the indefeasible rights of 
the British on the disputed question in South Africa, but 
he dare not yicld redress or pay indemnity, because to do 
so would touch the pride of his military masters. The 
government of France to-day is a menace to the peace of 
the world, a réle that has been displayed by successive 
forms of French government for many centuries. 


The lawlessness of the French government is reflected 
in the press. The unanimity of objurgation against Eng- 
land for her attitude towards Spain and the United States 
is now the marked feature of the French press. The Libre 
Parole presents to the world French opiniop in miniature, 
when it stigmatizes England as the hypocritical accom- 
plice; of the United States. ‘‘ Their alliance is,” it de- 
clares, ‘‘an ignominy; but it is just as well, perhaps, that 
they should work together, for the day upon which they 
will be called to account by international justice—the dav 
when the British leech will be forced to glisgorge, and 
Europe resolves to no longer tolerate the disgrace of al- 
lowing the law to be laid down by such assassins and 

malefactors as John Bull and Brother Jonathan—then it 
will have reason for congratulation that they will be able 
to invoke no excuse for mercy. They have been brothers 
in infamy, and history will sooner or later chastise them 
altogether.” This language gives pointed, if undiplomatic, 
expression to Continental antipathies that are by no means 
confined to France. In Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Italy peoples and governments are antipathetic to the 
principles represented by the stars and stripes. <A de- 
spatch from the Was shington correspondent of the London 
Times that appearedson April 23 has attracted wide atten- 
tion, because, after describing an interview with the Presi- 
dent, the distinguished correspondent says that Mr. McKin- 
ley turns a somew hat ‘‘deaf ear to the warnings of the 
European Continent.” 


Do not let the American public make any mistake about 
the facts. If England is unpopular on the Continent it 
is partly because she is strong, and partly because she is 
not only free, but the friend of freedom in other lands. 
America is disliked among the despotisms for the same 
reasons. Continente#l powers know that the organized 
armed strength of the United States at theend of this war, 
let it end when it may, will make America a match for 
the great powers, whether in the Pacific or in the Atlantic. 
Foreigners perceive that the rescue of Cuba from Spanish 
brutality will introduce the United States into the circle 
of the great European powers. To-her will fall the dis- 
position of the Philippine Islands, and perhaps of Morocco 
—sweet morsels hankered after by Germany, by Japan, 
and by Franee. © With the direct entry of the- United 
States into the territorial interests of the wide world her 
role in the drama of thenext century will bea leading one. 


Furthermore, the policy of Spain may be to make of 
the war a succession of slow campaigns, and tlmus to ren- 
der the capture of Cuba but one incident in a long strug- 
gle. European nations, other than Great Britain, regard 
the approach to the shores of Spain of the great Western 
influence with feelings of abhorrence, dismay, and sur- 
prise. Whey are beginning to see that while for Spain 
there are two ways out of the trouble that besets her, for 
the United States there is but one. Whatever the cost, 
and whatever the sacrifice, the American republic cannot 
stay her hand until Spain has been driven out of her colo- 
nial empire in East and West. And, lastly, they know 
that whatever suffering may be caused to the Spaniards, 
and whatever steps are taken by the United States to in- 
sure victory, and however necdless the war may liave been, 
America will command the firm friendship of. England. 
I have taken pains to discover the qualifications of the 
persons responsible for the principal attacks on America 
that liave appeared in the London press, so far as they 
have come under my notice. In each case I learn that the 
writer has visited neither Spain nor the States. Alien in- 
fluences have inspired utterances which no writer of true 
English blood could have penned. With regard to the 
working-men and the middle classes, there is nothing to 
report. The keenest interest is taken. Newspapers are 
published several times a day, including Sundays, but not 
a single daily paper of influence is found to break the 
consensus of anxious solicitude for the speedy success of 
“American arms. 


Still, nee London letters, to be of any value to think- 
ing men, must form an accurate miniature or reflection of 


delay in its payment,that delay is forgotten 


Vor. XLII, No. 2161. 


English opinion, and must not be merely an echo of plea- 
sant things which the American public may naturally de- 
sire to hear, | have taken considerable pains to ascertain 
how far public opinion in this country is not unanimous 
with regard to the Spanish war. With the exception of 
one or two London journals already referred to—the Sat- 
urday Review, for example, which now carries no weight 
whatever with those able to weigh the character as well 
as appreciate the smartness of a newspaper—there is no 
organ in London that is not—ostensibly, at all events— 
friendly to the United States. In the provinces there is 
one marked exception to the general chorus of respect for 
the humanity and chivalry displayed by the American 
people in giving their sons and their substance to end the 
ghastly series of Cuba {r. Joseph Cowen, the 
editor and proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, and for 
many years Member of Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is a man of extraordinary power. Memories of his “elo- 


quence still Jinger in the corridors of the House of Com- 


mons. As a writer he exercises a powerful influence 
throughout the north of England. He is a man of car. 
nest convictions, great learning, large wealth, high char- 
acter, and absolute independence. ‘llis utterances, there- 
fore, are not to be neglected. He speaks with authority, 
and not asa scribe. 


Mr. Cowen’s newspaper peeve a daily diatribe 
against the United States. From early youth Mr. Cowen 
has been the friend of revolutionaries. When he finds 
himself among the majority he is illat ease. He breathts 
freely only when ina minority. He was the friend of 
Garibaldi, of Mazzini, of Kossuth, of Krapotkine, of 


Stepniak, and of every conspirator who for the last thirty 


years has held aloft the torch of liberty. For a nation to 
be weak and subject to the coercion of a stronger power, 

in Mr. Cowen’s eyes, is equivalent to the righteousness of 
that weak nation’s cause. In the present-struggle he sees 


that America is strong and that Spain is weak. By his — 


favorite process of ratiocination he contends, with great 
eloquence, day by day, that America is wrong and that 
Spain is right. I have long entertained so much respect 
and admiration for Mr. Cowen’s invincible honesty of 
purpose,and for the dogged courage he has shown through- 
out his whole life as the champion of the weak, that I 
cannot regard his attacks upon theemotives and the con- 
duct of the United States with the contempt that may be 
safely accorded to that portion of the London press which 
raises a jarring note in the chorus of s = and loy- 
alty to our kinsmen across the sea. ith all his hon- 
esty and courage, however, Mr. Cowen’s judgment has 
been at fault before now. He was a home-ruler of the 
most pronounced and even desperate type, but he saw 


the fruits of the home-rule agitation turn to dust before 


his eyes. In Parliament the great distinction of. his 
carcer was marred by an incapacity ever to get on with 
the majority. He isa friend of Turkey. Now majori- 
ties are sometimes right,and even strong nations occasion- 

ally vindicate a just cause against a nation thht is neither 

strong nor just. With the exception of Mr. Cowen there 
is not’ one single organ of public opinion that carries 
weight in the country that is not warmly on the side of 
the States. 


The payment of the sealing award is biel, and has 
made an excellent impression. If there has been undue 
A preecdent 
of great importance has ‘now been Iaid down, und the ad- 
herence of Congress to the principie of arbitration as 
shown in the acceptance of the verdict of the Commission 
has produced happy effects both on public opinion and 
on responsible statesmen. 


At the quarterly dinner of the Omar Khayyém Club 
this week a pleasant incident took place that marked the 
brotherly relations between the men of letters employing 
the English language on either side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
George W. Cablé, the author of Old Creole Days, was to 
be one of the guests, but as his steamer had only arrived 
at Liverpool on the day of the dinner it was uncertain 
whether he could attend. Mr. Cable, however, arrived 


‘ in time to respond on behalf of the guests, He had nev- 


er set foot in England before, and although with barely an 
hour's experience of London, his graceful and most feel- 
ing’ speech exhibited with rare felicity the reality of 
Anglo-American relationship by the common indebted- 
ness of Anglo-Saxon literature to the same well-springs. 
Mr. George Cable’s speech made a great impression 7 


* a highly critical and distinguished audience; Mr. As- 


quith, the late Home Secretary, who-was another of the 
guests, delivered an -appreciation of the Persian poct 
which those who heard it will not willingly forget. 


The private view of the Royal Academy was held yes- 
terday. The absence of Millais and Leighton was con- 
spicuous, but the exhibition of 1898 is considered decided- 
ly above the average: ‘here is but one painter, however, 
and he is an American by birth, whose works reveal the 
subtle fires of genius. It is needless to say that I speak 
of Mr. Sargent. [lis portrait of Mr. Wertheimer is sim- 


ply amazing.- It is a m: isterpiece, though by no means— 


so attractive from the point of view of color and line as 
the ‘*Mrs. Carl Meyer ’ of last year’s Academy. Between 
Mr. Sargent, who is represented. by eight portraits, and 
the rest of the exhibitors there is a deep canyon. Asa 
portrait-painter he is Eclipse. The rest.are nowhere. In 
the department of landscape the exhibition of 1898 is de- 
cidedly below the average. The purchases of the trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest are likely to give rise to severe 
criticism. This trust consists in the administration of a 
fund for the purchase of promising pictures of rising ar- 
tists on behalf of the nation. These pictures are hung in 
the Tate Gallery, and the honor of being chosen by the 
trustees of the Chantrey Bequest is one that is highly 
prized by young artists. 

I cannot refrain from expressing some sense of the diffi- 
culty I feel in recording the ordinary events of London 
life for the benefit of the American public when each 
American home into which the WEEKLY enters may be 
living under the shadow of possible calamityay The re- 
ports of fighting off the coast of Cuba have rough as much 
interest. here as the recent battle of the Atbara.é Coldness 
towards the States is of cosmopolitan origin. It is nota 
British product. 

ARNOLD WHITE, 
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THIS-BUSY-¥ 
WORLD - 


AN interesting war measure which the newspapers re- 
cord is the decision of the Boston Athletic Association to 
remit the dues of those of its members who go to.the war. 
Officers of the regular army and navy are favored by 
most elubs in the matter of dues, and it seems proper 
that the same practical courtesy should be shown in war- 

_time to volunteers. ‘ 


Yale University, as has been stated in the WEEKLY, 


wants about four million dollars for various uses proper 


to its business. President Harper of Chicago University 
savs that it will take about five millions to put-his insti- 
tution beyond the risk of immediate want. Its property 
and funds already in hand are valued at about $12,000,000. 
Yule’s endowment is stated to be about. $4,500,000, near- 
ly all gained within the last ten yexrs. Harvard has 
about $9,000,000 endowment, and her expenses are about 
$1,000,000 a year. ‘These are not very large figures com- 


pared with the cost of a war, but still they are re- 


spectable. What it costs to build a battle-ship would 
endow moderate - sized college very handsomely, and 
the cost of x fair-sized squadron would provide liberally 
for a full-fledged university. All round sums, however, 
except war appropriations, dwindle beside Uncle Sam's 
annual pension bill. 

Ensign Worth Bagley, who was killed on May 11 on 
tiie torpedo-boat Wenslow, in an action in Cardenas Harbor, 
came Ra- 
leigh, North Caro- 
lina. His father, 
the late W.H. Bag- 
ley, was clerk of 
the Supreme Court 
of that State. His 
grandfather was 
ex-Governor Jon- 
athan Worth. He 
was graduated 
from Annapolis in 


moted to be Ensign 
in June, 1897. He 
was well known 
atthe Naval Acad- 
emy as a football- 
player, and was 
perhaps the most 
efficient midship- 
man in that line 
of endeavor’ that 


ENSIGN WORTII Sa U.S.N. 

Executive Officer Torpedo-boat Winslow.” the Academy has 

Killed in Action in Cardenas Harbor, had. He was on 

May 11. the team for four 

years, and contrib- 

uted very greatly to the defeat of the West Point cadets 

in the match of 1892. His picture as a naval cadet is 
given herewith.. : 


_ It grows harder every day for citizen sovereigns of the 
United States to supervise the development of their coun- 
try’s destinies, and still find time for the transaction of 


their private business. Merely to keep an eye ou Congress, . 


watch the President’s appointments, and show intelligent 
interest in local self-government have been used lo tax 


pretty seriously the average conscientious voter's leisure, | 


but since the new war began, his responsibilities have been 
increased by the duty of following plans and movements 
by sea and land, and criticising new schemes of taxation, 
methods of getting out troops, and military and naval ex- 
pedients by the score. ‘So far the voter’s attention has 
been taken up by concerns near home, but now a broad- 
ening of interests and responsibilities confronts him which 
is fittomake him curtail his hours of rest, postpone all re- 
laxations, and bend all his energies to the assimilation of 
new ideas and the projection of new policies. . We have 
got Manila; we are likely to have Porto Rico; we are 
threatened with the acquisitiea of Hawaii; we have as- 
sumed heavy responsibilities about Cuba; we may have to 
capture the Canaries, In a month’s time our improvised 
drum-beat may be chasing the traditional British rub-a- 


dub around the world, and the sun may dodge about in _ 
' doubtedly of great value to 


vain forea cornerin which to set out of sight of American 
territory. ‘Truly the voter has need to open his eyes, take 
in more newspapers, read more books, think harder, and 
struggle generally to qualify himself to grasp new situa- 
tions, and deal intelligently with matters affecting the in- 
terests and relations of the whole family of nations. The 
history that is making so fast threatens to affect the con- 
ditions of existence all over the world for perhaps 2 cen- 
tury to come, and indeed for all future time. It is mighty 
interesting to be alive in such a period, but the wear and 
tear of it is very considerable. What must impress every 
thoughtful person is that if we are coming out of our big 
shell, and are about to share in the distractions of the great 
world, we must manage somehow to get our ablest and 
best men into publig life, and keep them there. Undoubt- 
edly we have the ‘men, and the money, and all the es- 
sentials to the occupation and maintenance of a great 
place, but ouf apparatus for getting the right men in the 
right places, and for putting our money where itewil! do 
the most good, does not yet work as-surely and effectually 
as it should. The most practical conclusion that must 
result from the agitation of the contemporary voter's mind 
is bound to take the form of a conviction that it is time 
for the best there is in us to come out, for the really big 
men to be put forward, and for the bosses and the blather- 
skites to find their natural level. 


Our Spanish neighbors seem to find special solace in 
speaking of Americans as “ Yankee pigs.” We may be 
pardoned if we fail to see the peculiar fitness or propriety 
of this epithet; but the Spaniards need comfort, and even 
if we could hinder them from such consolation as this 
calling of names gives them, we wouldn't be so mean as 
to do it. A correspondent of the Wkekty thinks that 
possibly this apparent imputation of swinislness to all 
Americans is not really so insulting as it seems, but comes 


Jetter from a friend of the WEEK- 


1895, and was pro-— 
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from the deep impression made upon the European mind 
by Chicago pork, and possibly also by manufacturers of 
that popular commodity, who, having grown affluent in 
their business, have chosen to enlarge their minds and 
those of their families by foreign travel. American pork 
may well have impressed Europe, but as for American 
pork - packers, it does not seem credible that they have 
gone abroad in sufficient numbers te have affected the 
imagination of the Europeans, nor is there reason to be: 
lieve that they are unlike other American manufacturers 
in manners or appearance. The chances seem to be that 
the Spanish call us pigs because that is a contemptuous 
designation and eases their minds. —_. | 
As an example the present 
workings of the Spanish mind, 
here is a translation of a bit of 
verse entitled Yanquia,” 
which is copied admiringly ont 
of «a Spanish newspaper by the 
pro-Spanish Newcastle (England) 
Chronicle: | 


| 
Hybrid people, ephemeral folk. . | 
Vile mixture of the dirty slag | 
Spewed by the ancient Continent. | 


Spurious race, without honor or history. 


Stinking den— 
Where all that is ignoble and ill-begotten 
Finds its centre and natural sphere. | 
Filthy, beastlike, fetid nest, 
Reftige of loathsome reptiles, | 


No incident of the present stir- 
ring times is of more universal in- 
terest than the drawing together 
of Great Britain and the United 
States. In New York one sees 
the American flag everywhere, 
the lone star of Cuba frequently, 
and in many instances hung out 
in company with both of them 
the flag of Great Britain. Inia 


LY it is mentioned as an instance 
of the way in which the British 
and the American are getting 
mixed that Lord Sandhurst, who 
has held high commands in India | 
and dealt with great efficieney + 
with the plague.in Bombay, *‘ is a descendant of General 
Samuel Smith, of Baltimore, who fought the British stout- 
ly in two wars.” | | 
| 

Fifty-two days from Londom to New York seems a 
preposterously long voyage.. Yet the Windward reached 
New York on May 11 after being that long on the way, 
and Captain Reid had no particular exeuses to make ex- 
cept that.she came under gail, took a roundabout course, 
and had had three weeks of bad weather. /The vessel, it 
will be remembered, is the one given to Liefitenant Peary 
by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, of the London Daily Mail, 
for use in arctic exploration. Her friends*frew very anx- 
ious over the long delay in her arrival, but when she did 


-reach port she was in good order, and had had no acei- 


dents. : 


Every one knows that the Seventh Regiment of New 
York is an exceedingly well-drilled and efficient organ- 
ization, which is very proud of itself as a regiment, and 
with good reason. Its members recently voted almost 
unanimously not to volunteer asindividuals for two years’ 
service. Thig action surprised) the public so much, and 
disturbed so many of the Seven/h’s own friends, that it is 
worth while to note the considerations which prompted it. 
Esprit de corps is x» merit in a military body, and a regi- 
ment which has it in a high Gegree is the better for it. 
The Seventh has it in a very high degree. It is very 


proud of the Seventh, and very devoted to its interests. - 


It owns its armory, and, be- | 
sides being a regiment, it is 
to a certain extent a club, 
the members of which value 
their membership. The pro- 
position that the men of 
the Seventh should volun- 
teer as individuals seemed 
to them to involve the de- 
struction of an organization 
which it had, taken years 
to perfect, and which is un- 


the State and city of New 
York. There is a young 
man méntioned in Scripture 
who when-a call came to 
him went away sorrowful, 
for he had posses- 
sions. The Seventh was a 
little in that young. man’s 
predicament when the Gov- 
ernor called for volunteers. | 
It did not want to aban- 
don its armory and_ the 
coutrol of its organization, 
und it did not want to 
risk losing its identity. | It 
considered that individual enlistment in Uncle Sam’s ser- 
vice would mean the annihilation of the Seventh Regi- 
ment. That opinion may not have been well founded, 
but it.was the opinion the regifnent acted upon. It not 
only did not want to be annihilated as a regiment, but it 
believed it was too valuable an organization to be broken 
up. It felt a good deal as a man might feel if he had been 
told, ‘‘ Come and enlist, but you may have to change your 
name, and possibly become a member of a new family.” 
So the Seventh decided that though it would go any where, 
under orders of the Governor or President, as the Seventh 
Regiment, its members should not enlist as individual yol- 
unteers. 

There is a possibility at this writing that it will still) be 
ordered out as a regiment and assigned to some dity 
somewhere, and if that happens it will rejoice its friends 
and relieve the feelings of its own.members. Its case is 
hard and unlucky, because its strong points as a military 
organization have, under existing circumstances, proved 
obstacles to its usefulness and a, detriment to its credit. 


REVERSE. 


LIEUT, JOHN B. BERNADOU, U.S.N., 


Commanding Torpedo-hoat Winslow.” Wounded 
in Action in Cardenas Harbor, May 11. 
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When all has been said, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that it is less available than most other militia regiments 
for service such as the government needs troops for now. 
What is wanted is regiments that can be used according 
to the needs of the service; that can be broken up if ne- 
cessary, officered if necessary by officers appoimted from. 
Washington, and that are made up of individual volun- 
teers wl are personally ready to serve as long-as they 


are needed, and who can be spared from home without 


exceptional distress. No egiment of the National Guard 
could &fford to go to the war asa whole—the Seventh per- 
haps the least of all. The right thing to do seems to have 


been what was done, or at least 


attem ptcd—to take from each regi- 
ment called upon the men who 
were really available, keep ithe 
rest at home, and fill the vacancies 
with new men. If this process 
was not acceptable to the Seventh, 
so much the worse for the Seventh, 


was not acceptable. have weight 
and are’ entitled to sympathy. 
But, whether the Seventh gets into 
the fight or not, it must not be 
forgotten that it is a very valua- 
ble regiment for emergency uses 
near home, and that it has proved 
exceeding! 


furnished so many officers to the 
National Guard. 


The twenty-fifth, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correc- 
tion is in session in New York, 
and matters of the liveliest socio- 
logical interest nre being discussed 
at its meetings by qualified author 
ities. The conference opened on 
May 18 bya meeting at Carnegie 
Hall. at which Mr. Joseph Choate 
presided,and addresses were made 
by Archbishop Corrigan and Bish- 
‘op Potter. The general sessions 
of the conference and its section 


and committee meetings are being” 
held daily at the Young Men's 


Christian Association building on Fourth Avenué and 
Twenty-third Street. On Sunday night there is to bea 
conference service at Grace Church. 3 

The existence and activity of this conference is a nota- 
ble incident of our efforts to attain a truer civilization. 
It grew out of meetings called informally for consultation 
by boards of charities of a few Western cities. These 


_meetings proved so profitable that a national conference of 


charities was called to meet in New York with the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association in 1874. Nineteen per- 
sons responded to this call, and the conference was_organ- 


ized, and has met annually ever since. The memberslrip 


has grown from 330 in 1893 to 1180 in 1897, and includes 
officers and trustees of charitable and correctional institu- 
tions, officers and members of charitable societies and so- 
cial settlements, professors of colleges, clergymen, and 
persons interested in sociology and philanthropy. There 
is a membership fee of $2 50 (payable to the General Sec- 
retary, Mr. H. H. Hart, 115 Monroe Street, Chicago), which 
entitles the member to receive the annual. publications of 
the society. The president of the conference is Mr. Wil- 
liam Rhinelander Stewart, of New York,‘and its executive 
committee of twenty-three members includes F. B. San- 
born of Conéord (Massachusetts), William P. Letchworth 
of Buffalo, Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, Rebert Treat 


‘ Paine of Boston, Mrs. Charles R. Lowell of New York, and 


other well-known people from twenty-one different cities. 
The arrangements for the present conference in New 
York have been ma a committee of one hundred citi- 


OBVERSE. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AN 
CORRECTION.—Desiegnep sy Victor D. Brenner. 


zens of Greater New York, appointed by Mr. Stewart, of 
which Mr. Joseph Choate is chairman. At the sessions and. 
committee meetings of the conference discussions are held 
and papers read on such pa: as the Abuse of Medical 
Charities, Immigration and Inter-State Migration, Insan- 
ity, Organization of Charity, Politics in Charitable and 


Penal Institutions, Duty of the State to Dependent Chil. . 
A feature of the evening session on: 
Friday, May 20, is an address by Mr. Carl Schurz. New 


dren, and the like. 


York is represented in the conference by ninety - eight 
members, and there is warrant for the hope that a due 
proportion of the increase of knowledge Which the con- 
ference begets will inure to the benefit of the city in which 
it has met. 


“a 

On the evening of May 11 three Harvard debaters— 
Messrs. Rosenthal.of New York, Parke of Lynn, and 
White of Boston—bested three Princeton debaters, Messrs. 
Reeves, Ripps, and Lowrie, in discussion of the question, 


even though the reasons why it. 


useful as a military | 
school. “No other regiment’ has | 


“Resolved, That the present immigration restrictions of the. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY . 


REPELLING INVADERS AT 


CAMP BLACK, HEMPSTEAD PLAINS, NEW YORK. 


DRAWN BY T. DE THULSTRUP, SPECIAL “ARTIST FOR ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY.’ 


United States are insufficient.” Harvard took the affirma- 
tive. The judges were President George Harris, of the 
Andover Theological Seminary ; President ‘Capen, of 
Tufts College; and Mr. Walter Page, the editor of the 
Atlantic Mouthly. No doubt the subject for debate was 
ehosen before the war began. It is inconceivable that 
debaters not under the constraint of a long-standing 
agreement should fail to discuss tlhe problem ef the Phi- 
lippines or the final disposition of Cuba. | 


A friend of the Wrekiy, Mr. A. G. Hall, of Nashville, 
has been at pains to trace back the expression ‘are, and 
of right ought to be,” which occurs in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Mechlenburg Declaration, and 
was used the other day in the resolutions of Congress 
about Cuba. Ile finds that on March 16, 1766, the Eng- 
lish Parliament repealed the Stamp Act and passed a 


“declaration act” in which it is set forth “that Parliament 
had, and of right ought to have, power to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever.” § 


A letter from a member of the family of Mr. Gladstone, 
written about May 10, says that he*had not been out of 
his room for a fortnight, and that the hope that he woul 
enjoy the coming of.the spring has not been realized. 
‘‘The truth is,” says the writer, ‘‘he has taken leave of 
all portions of the earth. He is possessed with a sense of 
departure. His body, mind, and soul ask fur no food 
of any kind. His one desire is for peace.” | 

‘*A lady interested in the navy,” who admires some 
pictures lately published in the WERKLY of the officers of 
the North Atlantic fleet, remarks that while the captains, 
commanders, and lieutenant - commanders are often pic- 


tured, the ‘‘ loot’nants ” seem to be She .inti- 
mates that the ‘loot‘nants” are as good-looking and as 
dutiful as the other officers, and asks that the pictures of 
all of them may be given to the world. Perhaps it will 
be possible to fill this lady's attractive order when the 
brigadier-generals, whose portraits just now fill and re- 
joice the WEEKLY’s presses, have been put on record. 


‘Thomas Bram, mate of the bark Herbert Fuller, who was 
lately found guilty i in Boston of murdering Captain Nash, 


has had two trials and wants another. His first trial cost 


the govegnment $12,090; the second one between $25,000 
and $30,000. His present sentence is imprisonment for 


life, and in asking to be tried again he runs the risk of © 


being hanged. The Cuban question is not the only ex- 
pensive and difficult case Uncle Sam has on hand. 
-E. 8S. MARTIN. 
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WASHINGTON—BUSY TIMES AT THE NAVY DEPARTMENT—SECRETARY LONG RUNNING THE GAN 
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NEWS FROM THE KLONDIKE.* 


[Letrer From Tappan ADNrY, 
CORRESPONDENT OF “ HarpKR’s WEEKLY.” 


Dawson, February, 1898. 
IIEN one is immersed in affairs that tax the re- 
sources of both body and mind, the past drops 
out of view, and we live in a very real present. 
: So here, among the gloom of sub-arctic win- 
ter, chopping wood half the time to keep warm the other 
half, cabin building at a temperature of forty below, un- 


’ dertaking, day after day, with fearful monotony, the irk- 


being in charge of two men riding 


~ 


their goods right through with 


some task of preparing. one’s own meals, it requires a 
distinet effort of the mind—a wrench, in fact—to recall 
the events of only a few months ago, and to gather up 
the broken-off threads of the story of happenings that 
may not have had their parallel in history. : 

I see an endless train of human beipgs struggling to 
the limit of endurance, through mud and in rain and 
snow, some bearing burdens, others returning empty, all 
as if under some hypnotic spell. The snow creeps day 
by day down the sides of the tall 
hills, still they go, their faces to the 
north, hurrying on to meet an arctic 
winter. Was ever the like seen be- 
fore? 

Sheep Camp, thirteen miles from 
Dyea, was the Jast place along the 
Chilkoot Trail where word could be 
had from warmth and covering. A 
town of tents had sprung up, scat- 
tered, to the number of several score, 
among spruces and along the bow!]- 
der-kKned shores of the Dyea River, 
here a swift-running stream a rod 
or two across and scarcely fordable. 
It is a convenient stage before send- 
ing the goods over the pass, which 
is four miles distant. The Indians 
packing to Lindeman camp here the 
first day ont. The pack-trains of 
ten horses each were running the 
round trip from Dyea, each train 


spare horses. Some hundreds of 
other horses were being packed, and 
a much larger number of men. The 
rate of packing to this point was 
fourteen cents a pound. Horses had 
to be fed here as elsewhere, and this . 
rate, though not large on such mer- 
chandise as pareels of cigars, made 
Mats sixteen dollars a sack, and hay 
not Jess than three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a ton. 

The population of Sheep Camp 
may be classified as follows: those 
who had packed their own stuff thus 
far. and were wavering, discouraged 
by the bad weather ; those moving A ROUGH 
horses or on their backs; professional 
gamblers,and a great swarm of men 
packing over the summit. These last were mostly hangers- 
on from Juneau; several were deserters from the revenue- 
cutters, While others were men who were bound for Daw- 
son, Who had the wit or presence of mind, that few oth- 
ers seemed to show, to recognize a gold-mine when it 
came before their eyes, even if it was not a Klondike one. 
They were making great money. The rate over the sum- 
mit to Crater Lake was 12 cents a pound; through to 
Lindeman, 30 cents per pound. Many of them took 
one pack from here over, and then made one or more 
short packs over the summit. In this way some of them 
made as high as twenty-six dollars a day. It was the 
hardest kind of work, though, and after a few weeks 
the feet and ankles got so used up that the men had to 
give upand go home. It was not always with full pockets 
that these went back, for the crap men and the faro men 
about a mining-camp seem special creations for the pur- 
pose of relieving certain sorts of men from the temptation 
to spend their hard-earned money in worse ways. 

During the first week in September it was a continual 
downpour. It seemed a hopeless task ever to get goods 


* This letter from Mr, Adney takes up the story of his trip at the 
point where he left off when communication with the outside world 
was cut off last fall.) It consequently antedates by several months the 
letter printed last week, which, although mailed later, arrived several 
days in advance of this, and of the letter to be published next week. 
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DISCOURAGED—GOING HOME. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


dry across the pass. Iforses had almost no value—just the 
price of the packing and no more. But it cost ten dollars 
for a set of shoes. Everything was the color of mud— 
men, horses, and goods. 

The 12th of September tliree inches of snow had fall- 
en on the summit, six inches being reported at Linde- 
man. The Indians said the lakes would not freeze for six 
weeks. Donkeys taken over the pass were starving to 
death. Horses, too, were going over. There was no longer 
any grazing forthem. The packers,one by one, were drop- 
ping out as the weather grew worse. So the rates did 
net go down. Discouraged, many were trying to sell 
their outfits, and had set up little stores inside their tents. 

The cruelty to horses is past belief; yet it was nothing to 
the Skaguay Trail, we hear. .There were three thousand 
horses on the Skaguay Trail—there were more horses to 
kill, that’s about all the difference. Sheep Camp was fill- 
ing up with broken-down. brutes. Their owners had 


used them and abused them to this point, and were too 
-tender-hearted to put them out of their misery. Their 
backs raw from wet and wrinkled blankets under the 
saddles, their legs cut and bruised from the rocks, they 


RESTING-PLACE—STONE HOUSE, AT THE FOOT OF CHILKOOT PASS. 


were as thin as snakes, and starving to death. A Colorado 
man said to me, “ Of all the cruelty to horses—and I’ve 
seen a good deal—the worst is on the trail ; they are kill- 
ing them with sticks.” They were hobbling about among 
the tents, tumbling over guy-ropes, breaking into caches, 
making great nuisances of themselves. o one would 
take the responsibility of shooting them. Some one 
might come along and,demand fifty dollars for the dead 
horse perhaps. That settled it. So we drove a batch of 
them out of town, where the poor creatures might find a 
little feed. | 

A wretched thin white cayuse came to my tent. He 
had been driven from four miles above, where his owner 
deserted him. It was raining a cold rain. He put his 
lread and as much more as he could inside the tent, trying 
to get next the stove. He staid there all night and was 
around all next day, and he had nothing to eat. I am 
certain he never felt the 44-calibre bullet back of his ear 
that evening. Thereupon a general killing-off.began, un- 
til carcasses were lying on all sides. 

On the 14th a dozen packers took my outfit across the 
pass to Crater Lake.’ They would not touch the boat lum- 
ber. Flour is a packer’s first choice, lumber last. 

Oné by one my ‘‘partners” for each few miles of 

travel had fallen by the way-side. It became necessary 
again to secure a reliable man. I liad several offers, even 
to pay for passage down river, but I was fortunate in 
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chancing on a young man from Stockton, California, 
named Al. Brown. Brown had started from Dawson wi: 


the Leadville outfit, and been dumped at Sheep Camp sy @ 


the collapse of the undertaking. He had a good outtit sf 
clothes, no grub, and was determined to reach Dawson 
without delay, though I told him I slrould advise no one 
to do a thing I should not do myself. He agreed to heip 
me on down to Dawson, and I agreed to pack his goods 
over and to take him down river with me. Brown had 
had no experience in the precise kind of life he was enter. 
ing upon, but he was an expert oarsman, holding at the 
time the amateur championship of the Pacific coast. In 
the face of hardship and positive danger he was a stoic, 
with a confidence in my knowing what I was about that 

‘as flattering, without being justified. We started over 
the symmit after the outfit, each with packs of stuff that 
we could not trust to packers, leaving the boat lumber in 
charge of a trustworthy man, who for thirty dollars prom- 
ised to send it over after us without delay. - 

From Sheep Camp up the valley is a huge gorge, the 
mountain - sides rising steep, hard, and bold to a prodi. 
gious height. The valley here begins to rise rapidly, and 
the trail is very bad. <A mile above 
Sheep Camp, on the left hand, a 
huge glacier lies on the side of the 
mountain, jutting so far over and 
downwards that every moment one 
expects a great ¢hunk to. drop off 
and tumble into the river. But it 
does not, and only a small stream of 
water from its melting forces its 

yay to the bottom. A mile farther 
on was Stone House. A_ large 
square rock, crudely resembling a 
house, stood on the river’s brink. 
At the base of the mountain is a 
great mass of slide, some of the 
bowlders being nearly as large as 
the one by the river. Some of these 
rocks have piled on top of one an- 
other so as to form caves of some 
size, perfect protection from rain or 
snow. The Indians use them for 
shelter. These also are called the 
‘*Stone Houses.” Some one else 
may have the privilege of deciding 
which is the rgéal ‘‘Stone House.” 
The valley hefe makes a sudden 
turn to the right, and the trail be- 
gins to grow sfeép. The Dyea has 
forked at this point, the left-hand 
braneh coming down the side of the 
mountain through a narrow gorge 
or canyon, evidently from some gla- 
cier on top of the mountain. The 
head of the valley here is of great 
water-and-ice-worn bowlders. The 
trail climbs from one to another of 
these. There is no vegetation, save 
a few alders here and there, and 
these cease just above Stone House. 

The trail enters a cul-de-sac. It 
climbs higher and higher. The va)l- 
ley seems to end; a precipitous wall 
of gray rock, reaching into the sky, seems to head off fur- 
ther progress, seaming its jagged contour against the sky 
—a great barrier, uncompromising, forbidding—the Chil- 
koot Pass. 

‘Horses and men with packs were ahead of and behind 
us. Tle sun had broken clear, and shone down, on a 
strange scene. Ina pocket under the cliff were some score 
of tents and huge piles of baggage. The tents were held 


down to the earth by rocks on the guy-ropes. Men were ° 


busily at work making up the goods into packs, in load- 
ing pack-horses. Adding to the animation, the rocks were. 
covered with bright blankets spread out to dry after the 
rainy spell. The men take the packs, and this is what 


happens: They walk to the base of the cliff, with a stout . 


alpenstock in hand. They start to climb a narrow foot- 
trail that goes up, up, up. The rock and earth are gray. 
The packers and packs have disappeared. There is no- 
thing but the gray wall of rock and earth. But stop! 
Look more closely. The eye catches movement. The 
mountain is alive. There is continuous moving train ; 
they are perceptible only by their movement, just as ants 
are. The moving train is zigzagging across the towering 
face of the precipice, up, up, into the sky, even at the 
very top. See! they are going against the sky! They are 
human beings, but never did men look so small. | 
Other men are coming back empty, dropping back to 
earth. The Scales, as the front of the summit is called, is 


VICTIMS OF THE TRAIL. 
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BOAT-BUILDING, LAKE LINDEMAN—FINISHING-TOUCHES. 


one of the most wretched spots on the trail; there is no 
wood nearer than two miles, and that is poor. The wind 
blows cold, and everybody and everything is saturated 
with wet from the recent rainy spell. The Scales gets its 


PACKING BOAT TIMBERS OVER THE SUMMIT. 


name from being in winter a weighing-place for goods 
hoisted or packed over, | 

We started with our packs up the side of the mountain. 
Chilkoot deceives one int this: it seems to tower directly 
over one’s head, whereas the actual average slope is about 
forty-five degrees. ‘The surface is not steep ; it consists 
rather of a series of benches with alternate slide rock. 
The trail thus winds from bench to bench, so that the 
distance passed over is considerably greater than the di- 
rect distance. The slope of the trail is not great, and the 
labor of climbing so little that when we paused to take 
breath and look back we found we were half-way up. 
There are a number of different trails up the side, all 
reaching the crest at about the same place. In several 
places, however, the trail is very steep; one must climb 
on hands and knees from bowlder to bowlder~much, I 
fancy, as one would go up the pyramids. We overtook 
horses going up, and an immense ox. We were aston- 
ished to see how so apparently clumsy a creature got up 
the steep places. There is one very dangerous place on 
the horse trail ; there it is Necessary to put a rope to the 
yack-animal, two or three men go ahead, and when the 
1orse starts up they pul hard on the rope; otherwise 
he would go over backwards, as one or two horses did. 
Once on top, the trail crosses the broken yet compara- 
tively level summit, Over one or two dirty glaciers, and 
then downward three or four hundred feet of easy pitch, 
to the head of a steep glacier, where all at once, if the 
weather is clear, there breaks into full view Crater Lake, 
a body of pure green water, of irregular outline, a mile 
or more in length, lying in a great rough craterlike basin 
of rock. At the top of the glacier some were sledding the 
goods down on tarpaulings. The front of the glacier ter- 
minutes in a pile of bowlders as. big as wash-tubs, and 
these extend at a steep angle to the edge of the water. 
There were caches of goods piled on the bowlders. Some 
persons had tried to set up tents in this forbidding place. 
I did not look inside of any to see how they arranged a 


place flat enough and smooth enough to sleep upon, but 
infer that sleep was accomplished even under such adverse 
conditions, as they belonged to the boatmen, of whom there 
were three, ferrying goods across to the foot of the lake at 
cent a pound. Forty dollars a day was paid 
for the use of one row-boat, but the men were 
making more than that. They earned their 
money, having |to live in such a place, and no 
wood within miles. One of the ferrymen told 
me he had been there two weeks, and that 
each morning he had wrung the water out of 
his clothes before putting them on. We were 
- fortunate in getting our goods taken over that 
day, while we went around by the trail. We 
followed-the water from Crater Lake, a stream 
of some size, about four miles, until we came 
to the head of a lake, where we found wood, 
and where there was a little grazing for liorses. 
The wood consisted of spruce, scrubby and 
sprawling, some of the trunks being a foot 
thick, but the trees themselves growing not 
over ten or twelve feet in height. There were 
about fifty tents at the lake, which is called 
Long Lake, and is two miles long. There we 
were storm-bound and by such a storm as I 
never saw before. It blew until it seemed as 
if the tent would be taken bodily and pitched 
into the lake. Goods had to be piled endways 
to the wind, wliich was down the valley from 
the summit, or else be blown over. We waited 
several days for the boat to come over the 
summit, but it never came. | 
Then we — back to Sheep Camp. On 
the way.back we heard that Sheep Camp had 
been washed tthe away, and that many 


persons had lost their lives. We hurried on 
.to the Stone House. Here we got the first 
reliable account. The square stone had dis- 
appeared and was lying in the river- bed. 
Several parties were camped there. Tlie first 
thing they heard was a roar, and looking across 
the narrow valley, saw a stream of bowlders 
and water coming off the mountain-top, the 
bowlders leaping far out in air as they tum- 
bled down.. It was an immense torrent, and it 
| aa pm into the Dyea River. A young man 
ad just gone to the river for water, and he 
was overwhelmed and drowned. The flood 
- undermined Stone House, flooded the tents, 
_ carrying away several outfits, and sped toward 
Sheep Camp, bearing trees and wood with it. 
Sheep Camp was a spectacle. The tents were 
all there, save those on the river-bank. The big 
saloon tents, which bore the very brunt, were wiped out of 
existence, and the main street, a trail which had had black 
mud shoe-top deep, was as clear and solid as sand could 
make it. The catastrophe occurred the day befare, the 
18th, at seven o’clock in the morning, before many were 
up. Numerous outfits were either buried or carried away 
by the flood. People were digging their outfits out of 
the sand, or else wringing gar- 
ments, or hanging ‘them out to eae 
dry on the bushes. | 
, This disaster, though not so. 
bad as first believed, had the 
effect of deciding many who 
were hanging in the balance. 
It gave them a good excuse 
to go back, whether they lost 
their outfits or not. From this 
time on only the strong-hearted 
continued on their way. I \ex- 
pected my boat to be gone, but 
it had been removed, fortu- 
nately, to a safe place. We 
found men to take it over, and 
it went back with us over |the 
pass. It was snowing when we 
went over the second time, and 
there was much snow on top, 
making the ascent both diffieult 
and dangerous. It was accom- 
plished without accident. It 
was still stormy at Long Lake. 
Tents were blowing down, and 
hanging like the stay-sail of a 
schooner going about in a 
three-reef breeze. Wondering 
if this was a permanent condi- 
tion of the weather, we ” 
ok 


down to Lindeman and 


| 
| 
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A SAW-PIT, LAKE LINDEMAN. 


fresh hope. The drop of 800 feet in elevation put one into 
a new and smiling country. There were a lyindred: and 
twenty tents at the lake, half that number of boats in 
process of building, half a dozen saw- pits at work, and a 
general air of hustle-bustle. In the words of the geogra- 
phy, ‘‘Ship- building is the principal industry” of Lin- 
deman. | 

The ferryman at Long Lake would not go out in the 
storm, so we paid him full price, one cent per pound, load- 
ed our goods aboard, rigged a small square sail in the bow, 
and scudded to the other end. Here wags x2 portage of a 
few hundred yards to Deep Lake, a mile long, where an- 
other ferryman took us to the Fort, where we campeil. 

The river here drops into a narrow canyon at tremen- 
dous speed, and in the distance of two or three miles drops 
the surprising distance of 800 feet. The trail strikes over 
the spur of the. hill and down to the lake near its head. 
Lindeman is a beautiful lake, four and a half miles long, 
and narrow, with a towering mountain on the opposite. 
side. Atits head, on the left hand, a river enters, and there 
is timber up this river forthe boats. The region is nearly 
devoid of trees; vegetation is plentiful, but it consists of 
willows and the small dwarf cornus, which at this season, 
with its purple-red leaves covering the whole ground, 
gave a rich look to the landscape. We pitched tent by.a 
lovely spot on which we were to build our boat. We 
packed our goods over from DeepeLake, and when the 
Jumber arrived we built horses and set to work construct- 
ing the bateau. 

Every one was in a rush to get away. Six to ten boats: 
were leaving daily. These were large boats, with a load of 
five to ten men each. The boats were of several kinds. 


’ A fleet of seven large bateaux got off as we arrived, but 


the favorite and typical boat was a great flat-bottomed 
skiff, holding two or three tons —the length over all, 
twenty-two to twenty-five feet; beam, six or seven feet; 
sides somewhat flare; the stern wide and square; drawiyg 
two feet of water when loaded, with six to ten incli¥s 
freeboard; rigged for four oars, with steering-oar behind, 
Some of this type were thirty-five feet in length. There 
were several huge scows. Well forward a stout mast 
was stepped, upon which was rigged, sometimes a sprit- 
sail, but usually a large square sail. 3 
A party usually sent two men ahead to build the boats... 
They went either five miles up the river at the head and 
rafted the logs. down, or else two miles back, where they 
constructed saw-pits, sawed the lumber, and carried it on 
their shoulders. A saw-pit is an elevated platform, ten 
or twelve feet high. On this the log to be sawn is laid, 
and a man stands above with the whip-saw, while an- 
other works the lower-end, and in this way they saw the 
logs into boards. The lumber is small; it is unuspal to 
get boards more than nine or ten inches in width. It is 
poor quality of spruce, soft and ‘‘punky,” and easily 
broken. There is some pine. The boards are an inch 
thick, and planed on the edges. When the boat is: built 
the seams are calked with oakum and pitched. The 
reen lumber shrinks before it gets into the water, and the 
oats asa rule are leaky, but the goods are held upon slabs 
nailed on the bottom cross-ribs. TAPPAN ADNEY.. 
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CHAPTER 
THE TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


HWE Bed of Justice was set at eight of the morn- 

ing. For they were ever early astir in the city of 
Thorn, though, like most early risers, they did 
litthe enough afterwards. 

With a sadly beating heart, I accompanied Dessaner in 
the same enise as on the previous day, The crowd was 
even greater in the Hall of Judgment. And when the 
Duke bad taken his seat and his tools set themselves down 
on either side, they brouglit in the Little Playmate. 

She was dressed all in white, ciléan and spotless in spite 
of prison usage. She glanced just once about her, right 
and left. high and low, as if seeking for a.face she could 
not see, and then she looked down on the ground. 

The argument as to torture had been concluded on the 
day before, and it had been held inadmissible—not be- 
cause of any kindly thought fer the prisoner, but because, 
according to the laws of the Wolfmark, in the absence of 
the Hereditary Executioner there was no one capable of 
inflicting it. , 

Then éame the evidence. 

The first witness against the Little Playmate was old 
Hanne. ‘She was brought in by a cowled monk of dark 
and sinister appearance—in fact, as my heart leaped to 
observe, T saw she was accompanied by Friar Laurence—° 
he who had taught me my learnigg in the old days, and 
who even then had watched the Cttle Playmate with no 
fricndly eves. 

I saw the deadly fear mount to agony on the face of old 
HIanne. The look in her eyes of physical pain suffered - 
und overpassed was the same which I have’often seen in 
the wars after the surgeon has done his horrid work. 
That same look I saw now on the face of Hanne. So T 
knew that somewhere in the dark recesses under the Hall 
of Judgment tie extreme question had been put to her, 
and, to all appearance, answered according to the liking of 
the persecutors, though they dared not torture so notable 
a public prisoner as Helene. : 

I saw a look of satisfied vindictiveness pass over the 
brutal features of Duké Otho. . He changed his position 
and whispered to his colleagues, 

It was Master-Gerard von Sturm who rose to put the 
questions to the witness. And as he did so, I heard the 
steady sough of talk among the people rise mutteringly 
in a low growl of hate. The Duke's lictors struck right 
and left among the crowd, as men bent forward with fierce 
hate in their voices,As if to clear their lungs of a weight 
of contempt. 

It was not thus in the old days,when there was no peo- 
ple’s arbiter in all the Wojfmark so famous or so popular 
as Master Gerard of the Weiss Thor. 

‘* What is the reason of that turmoil?” said I to my 
netvlibor. 

He it is who was her first accuser. Why, he dares 
not go outside his house without a guard of the Duke’s 
riders,” said the man, picking at his finger with his teeth 
as if it were a bone and he did not think much of its savor- 
Iness, 

* You have already confessed,” said the advocate to old 
Hanne, When they had propped up the poor wreck of skin 
and bone. ‘and yori do now confess, that this maid and 
yourself had 6fttimes converse with the Enemy of Souls?” 

A spasm passed across the face of the witness, and a 
low sound proceeded from her mouth, which might have 
been an aflirmative answer, but which sounded to me 
much more like a moan of pain. 

‘And you'confess that she consulted you concerning 
the best means of killing the Duke Casimir—by means of 
adraught to be administered to him when he should, as 
Was his custom, visit his Hereditary Justicer?” 

“Phere was indeed a draught spoken of between us, 
noble sir,” stammered the old woman,‘* but it was not for 
the Duke Casimir, nor yet for—any evil purpose.” 

I saw the Friar Laurence incline his head a little forward 
and whisper in ITanne’s ear from his place behind her. 

At the words she clasped her hands and fell on the 
floor, erovelling: ** T will say aught that you bid me. I 
cannot bear it again. I cannot go back to that place. I 
ain too old to be tormented. IL will bear what testimony 
you desire.” 

We wish only that you should tell the truth, as you 
have already done of your own free will in your pre- 
examination,” said Master Gerard, ‘‘the notes of which 
are before me. Was it not to kill the Duke Casimir that 
this draught was compounded?” 

The old woman hesitated. Friar Laurence stooped 
: 

Yes." she cried; ‘*God forgive me—yes!” 

An evil look of triumph sat on the face of Otho von 
Reuss. I think he felt sure of his victim now. 

“That is enotigh,” said Master Gerard; ‘‘ take the 
woman back to her cell.” 

“Ohno, great Lord!” she cried, ‘‘ not there. You prom. 
ised that if I said it IT was to be let go free. Kill me, but 
do not send me back,” | 

The Duke moved his hand, and the old woman was led 
shrieking below. 

Then came Friar Laurence, who testified that he had 
often seen old Hanne instructing the young woman who 
Wasa prisoner, in the art of drags, the preparations of im- 
ages carved in dough; and it might be also in clay—things 
well known in the art of witchery. ‘ 

Further, hedhad been with the Duke Casimir at. the last, 
and the Duke had deelared that he had partaken of a 
diaught in the house of Gottfricd Gottfried, and had im- 
mediately thereafter been taken ill. 


There was not much else of matter in the Friar’s evi-— 


dence, but the most deepand vindictive malice against the 
prisoner Was evident in every word and gesture. 

Then Master Gerard rose to address the judges. Lis 
venerable appearance was enhanced by the sternly severe 
look on his face. He looked an accusing angel from the 
pit, swart of skin and with eyes of flame. Ie was tall 
and bent of figure, with the serpent-browed head set deep 
between hunched shoulders like those of a vulture. He 
grasped tiis bundle of papers and rose to make his final 


speech, 


The judges settled themselves to closer attention. The-<- 


THE RED AXE. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


the great hall. At a whisper or a cough a hundred threat- 
ening faces were turned in the direction of the sound, so 
strained was thgattention of the people, and such the fear 
of the eloquence of the most famous pleader in Germany. 
In these days,when learning has reached so great.a pitch, 
and is so gencral that in a city there may be as many asa 
thousand people who can read and write, of course there 
are many eloquent men. But in those days it was not so, 
and Gerard von Sturm was counted the one Golden Mouth 
of the Wolfmark. 

And this, in brief, was the matter of his speech. The 
manner and the persuasive grace I cannot give: 

“Tt has at all times been a received opinion of the wise 
that witcheraft is a thing-truly practised—by which such 
women as the Witch of Endor, in Holy Writ, were able to 
call dead men out of their deep graves grown with grass, 
or, as in that famous case of Demarchaus, who, having by 
the advice of such a woman tasted the flesh of a sacrificed 
child, Was immediately turned jnto a wolf. | 

‘* Further, the testimony of-Scripture is clear: Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’; and again, as sayeth the 
Wise Man, ‘Thou hast hated them, O God, because with 
enchantments they did horrible works.’ 

**Now, men may by conspicuous bravery guard #their 
lives against assault by the sword of the enemy, against 
the spear of the invader that cometh over the wall, even 
against the knife of the assassin. But who shall be able 
to keep out witchcraft? It moveth in the motes of the 
mid-day sun. It comes stealing into the room on tlre pale 
beams of the moon. Witcheraft rides in the hurtling blast, 
and shrieks in the gust which shakes the roof and blows 
awry the candle in the hall. 


‘Enchantment can summon Azazeli, the Lord of Flesh. 


and Blood, called in another place the Lord of the Desert, 
by whose spiriting of the elements the pure water of the 


spring, or the juice of the purple grape, may become as. 


noxious as the brew of the serpent’s poison-bag. 


‘*OFf such a sort was the ill doing of this woman. For. 
her own hellish purposes she desired and compassed the 


death of the most noble Duke Casimir, ‘There may be: 


those who try to discover a motive for such an act. But 


in this they do foolishly. For to those who have studied 


of this matter, as I have done, it is well known that en- 


chanters and witches ever attack those who are the great-. 


est, the noblest, and the most envied—not hoping for any 
good to result to themselves, but out of pure malice and 


cnvy, being prompted by the devil that the great and. 


noble should be destroyed out of the land. Well was it 
spoken then, ‘ Ye shall not suffer a witch to live.’ 
‘And if any plead hereafter of her youth, of her beau- 


ty, I call you to witness that the Evil One ever makes his ° 


best implements of the fairest metal. As the aged crone, 
her teacher and accomplice, hath confessed, this Helene 
was for long « plotter of dark deeds. By the trust of 
Duke Casimir in her maiden’s innocence, he was betrayed 
to death. That one so fair and evil should be turned laose 
on the world to begin anew her enchantments, and like a 
pestilence to creep into good men’s houses, is a thing not 
to be thought of. Is she to go forth breathing death upon 
the faces of the young children; to sit sucking, squat like 
hideous toad, the blood-of the new-born infant, or distilling 
poison drops to put into the draughts of strong men, which 
shall run like molten iron through their veirs till they go 


mad ? 


‘Hear me, judges; I bid you remember the word: ‘ Ye 
shall not suffer a witch to live.” And in the name of the 
great unbroken law of the Wolfmark, which I hold in my 
hand, I conclude by claiming the pains of death to pass 
upon the witch-woman who by her deed ‘sent forth un- 
timely the spirit of the noble Duke Casimir, Lord of the 
City of Thorn and Duke of the Wolfmark.” 

The pleader sat down, calmly as he had risen, and the 
judges conferred together as though they were on the 
point of delivering their verdict. There had been no 


sound of applause as Master Gerard had spoken—a hush- - 


ed attention only, and then the muffled thunder of the 
great audience relaxing its attention, and of men turning 
to whispered discussion among themselves. 

‘* Prisoner,” said Duke Otho, ‘‘ have you any to speak 
for you? Or do you desire to make any answer to the 
things which have been urged against you?” 

Then, thrilling me to my seul, arose the voice of Helene. 
Clear and girlish, without hurry or fear, but with an in- 
nocence which might have touched the hardest heart*the 
maiden upon trial for her life said a simple word or two 
in her defence: 

‘‘T have no one to speak for me. I have nothing to 
say, save that which I have-said so often, that before God, 
who knows all things, 1 am innocent of thought, word, or 
deed against any man, and most of all, against Duke Cas- 
imir of the Wolfsberg.” | 

And as she spoke the multitude was stirred, and voices 
broke out here and there: 3 

‘“‘No witch!” ‘‘She is innocent!” ‘‘The guilty are 
among the judges!” ‘Saint Helena!” We will avenge 
her!” 

And though the lictors struck furiously every. way, they 
could not settle the tumult, and ever the mass of folk 
swayed more wildly to and fro. Nor do I know what 
might have happened but for a cry that arose in front of 
the throng: 


‘The Stranger! The Great Doctor! The Wise Man, 


hear him. He is going to speak for her.” 5 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
SENTENCE OF DEATH. 
AnD there, standing by the place of pleading, with his 


foot on the first step, I saw Dessauer, in his black doctorial 


gown, leaning reverently upon a long staff. 

He made a courteous salutation to Duke Otho upon the 
high seat. 

‘*Tam a stranger, most noble Duke,” he began, ‘‘ and as 
such have no standing in this your High Court of Justice. 
But there is a certain courtesy extended to doctors of the 
law—the right of speech in great trials—in many of the 
lands to which I have adventured in the search of wis- 
dom. Iam encouraged by my friend, the most venerable 


prelate, Bishop Peter, to usk your forbearance while I say — 
a-word on behalf of the prisoner, in reply to that learned 


hush of listening folk broadened to the utmost limits of 22Zgnd celebrated jurisconsult, Master Gerard von Sturm, 


*Peenn in Harren’s No, 2141. 


- who has spoken things so apt and eloquent. This is my 


_from the great concourse without, 


desire ere judgment be passed. For in a multitude ‘of 
councils there is wisdom.” | 

He was siJent, and looked at the Duke and his tool, 
Michael Texel. 

They conferred apart, and at first seemed on the point 


of refusing. But the folk began to sway so dangerously, _ 


and the voice Of their muttering sank till it became a 
growl as of a caged wild beast which has broken all bars 
save the last, and which only waits an opportunity to put 
forth its strength in order to break that also. 

‘*You are heartily welcome, most learned doctor,” said 
Duke Otho, sullenly. ‘* We would desire to hear you 
briefly concerning this matter.” | 

‘*] shall assuredly be brief, my noble lord—most brief,” 
said Dessauer. ‘‘I am. a stranger, and must therefore 
speak by the great principles of equity which underlie all 
law and all evidence, rather than according to the statutes 
of — province over which you are the distinguished. 
ruler. | 

«The crime of witchcraft is indeed a heinous one, if so 
be that it can be proven, not by the compelled confession 
of crazed and tortured crones, but by the clear light of 
reason. Now, there is no evidence that I have heard 
against this young girl which might not be urged with 
equal justice against every cup-beurer in the Castle of 
Wolfsberg. | 

“The Duke Casimir died indeed after having partaken of 
the wine. But so may a man at any time by the visitation 
of God, by the stroke which falleth suddenly upon the 
heart of man. No poison has been found on or about the 
girl. No evil has been alleged against her, save that 
which has been compelled, as all must have seen, by tor- 
ture and the fear of torture, from the palsied and reluc- 
tant lips of a frantic hag.” | 

‘*Hear him! Great is the stranger!” cried the folk in 
the hall. And the shouting of the guards commanding 
silence could scarce be heard for the roar of the folk. It 
was some time before the speech of Dessauer was again 
audible. 

He was beginning to-speak again, but Duke Otho, with- 
out rising, called out, angrily, 

‘* Speak to the reason of the judges, and not to the pas- 
sions of the mob!” 

‘*T do indeed speak from the reason to the reason,” said 
Dessauer. ‘‘ Forin this matter there is no true averment, 
even of witchcraft, but only of the administration of poison 
—which ought to.be proven by the ordinary means of pro- 
ducing some portion of the drug, both in the possession of 
the criminal and from the body of the murdered man. 
This has not been done. There has been no evidence, save, 
as I have shown, such as is easily compelled or suborned. 
If this maid be condemned, there is no one of you with 
a wife, a daughter, a sweetheart, who may not h 
burned or beheaded on just as little evidence—if she have 
a single enemy in all the city seeking for malice or lust to 
compass her destruction. 

‘* Moreover, it indeed matters little for the argument 
that this damsel is fair to the eye—save in so far us she is 
more the object of desire,and that when the greed of the 
lustful eye is balked ” (here he paused and looked fixed- 
ly at Duke Otho, who dropped his head slightly and looked 
between his knees), ‘*‘ disappointment oft in such a heart 
turns to deadly poison. And so that which was desired 
is the more bitterly hated, and revenge awakes to destroy. 

‘*Butif beauty matters little, character matters greatly. 

And what by common consent has been known in the eity 
concerning this maid? 
“Task not you, Duke Otho, who have lived apart in 
your castle or in far lands, a stranger to the city, like my- 
self. But L ask the people among whom, during all these 
past months of the plague, she has dwelt. Is she not 
known among them as Saint Helena?” 

‘* Aye,” cried the people, ‘‘ Saint Helena indeed—our 
savior when there was none to help. God save Saint 
Helena!” 

Dessauer waved his hand for silence. 

‘*Did she not go among you from house to house, car- 
rying not the poison-cup, but the healing draught? Was 
not her hand soft on the brow of the dying, comforting 
about the neck of the bereaved? Day and night, whose 
fingers reverently wrapped up the poor dead body of your 
beloved? Who quieted your babes in her arms, fed them, 


nursed them, healed them—buried them, wore herself out 


to a shadow for your sakes?” - 
‘‘Saint Helena,” they cried—‘ Saint Helena, the angel 


of the Red Tower!” | 


‘* Ave,” said Dessauer, in tones like thunder; ‘‘ hear their 


voices! There are a thousand witnesses in this house 


untortured, unsuborned. -I tell you the guilt of innocefit 
blood will lie on you, great Duke—on you, counsellers of 
evil things—if you condemn this maid. Your throne shall 


totter and fall,and your life’s sun shall set in a sea of 


blood!” 
He sat down, calm and fearless, as the Duke raged to 


Michael Texel, as I think, desiring that the fearless plead- 


er could be seized on the instant and punished for his 
insolence. .But as the folk shouted in the hall and the 
thunder of cheering came in cog the open windows 

lichael Texel calmed 
his master, urging upon him that the temper of the people 
was for the present too dangerous. And Also, doubtless, 
that they could compass their ends by other means. 

I saw Texel despatch a messenger to the lictors who 
stood on cither side of Helene. The body-guard of the 
Duke stood closer about her as the Duke Otho himself 
stood up to read the sentence. 

I saw that the form of it had been written out upon a 
paper. Doubtless all had been prearranged, so that neither 
evidence nor eloquence could possibly have had any effect 
upon it: 

“We, the Court of the Wolfmark, find the prisoner, 
Helene, called Gottfried, guilty of witchcraft, and espe- 
cially of compassing and causing the death of our prede- 
cessor, the most noble Duke Casimir, and we do hereby 
adjudge that. on the morning of Sunday presently follow- 
ing, Helene Gottfried shall be executed upon the common 
scaffold by the axe of the executioner. Of our clemency 
is this sentence delivered, instead of the torture and the 
burning alive which it was within our power to command. 


_ This is done in consideration of the youth of the criminal, 
and as the first exercise of our ducal prerogative of high | 


mercy.” 


ave her 
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With an angry roar the people closed in. 

“Take her!” they cried. ‘Rescue her out of their hands!” 

And there was a fierce rush, in which the outer barriers 
were snapped like straw. But the lictors had pulled down 
the trap-door on the instant, and the people surged fierce- 
ly over the spot where a moment before she had stood. 
Before them were the levelled pikes and burning matches 
of the Duke’s guard. 

‘Have at them!” was still the cry. ‘‘ Kill the wolves! 
Tear them to pieces!? 

But the mob was undisciplined, and the steady advance 
of the soldiers soon cleared the hall. Nevertheless, the 
streets without continued angry and throbbing with rebel- 
lion. Duke Otho could scarce win scathless across the 
court-yard to his own apartments. Tiles from the nearest. 
roofs were cast upon the heads of his escort. The streets 
were impassable with angry men shaking their fists at every 
courier and soldier of the Duke. Women hung sobbing 
out of the windows, and all the city of Thorn lamente 
because of the cruel condemnation of their saint of the 
plague, Helena, the maiden of the Red Tower. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
THE MESSAGE FROM THE WHITE GATE, 


I RUSHED out into the street, distract and insensate With 
grief and madness, I found the city seething with angry 
unrest—not yet openly hostile to the powers that abode 
in the Castle of the Wolfsberg—too long cowed and down- 
trodden for that—but angry with the anger which one day 
would break out and be pitiless. 

The Black-Horsemen of the Duke pricked a way with 
their lances here and there through the people, driving 
them in jets and spurts of fleeing humanity into the narrow 
lanes, only once more to reunite as soon as the Hussars 
of Death had passed. ~Pikemen cried, ‘‘ Make way!” and 
the regular guard of the city paraded in strong. companies. 

A soldier wantonly;thrust me in the back with his 
spear, and I sprang tawards him fiercely, glad to strike 
home at something. A, man of the crowd pulled me back. 

‘*Be wise,” he said; ?‘not for your own sake alone, but 
for the sake of all thes@ women and children. | The Black 
Riders seek only an ex¢use to sweep the city from end to 
end with the besom of fire and blood.” 

Then came my masfer out of the Hall of Judgment, 
his head hanging dejertedly down. As soon as he was 
observed the people crowded about, shaking him by the 
hand, thanktng him fof that which he had done for their 
maid, their hdly Saint Helena of the plague-time. 

_**We will not suffer her to be put to death, not even if 
they of the Wolfsberg faze our city to the ground!” 

‘* Make way there,” @ried the Black Horsemen—‘‘ way 
in the mame of Duke Otho!” 

‘*Who's Duke Otho% cried a voice. ‘‘ We do not know 
Duke Otho.” 

‘He is not crowned yet!) Why should he take so much 


upon him?” shouted another. 


‘‘ We are free burgesses of Thorn, and no man’s bond- 
slaves!’ said a third. Such were the shouts that hurtled 
through the streets, and were bandied fiercely from man 
to man, betraying the intensity of the hatred which ex- 


“IN A POSITION OF MUTUAL DEFIANCE” 


isted between the ducal towers of the Wolfsberg and the 
city which lay beneath them. | 

In my boyish days I had laughed at the assemblies of the 
Swan—the White Wolves and Free Companions. But, 
perhaps, those who had thus played at revolt were wiser 
than I]. For of a surety these associations were yielding 
their fruits now'in a harvest of hate against the gloomy 
pile that has so long dominated the town, choked its liber- 
ties, and shut it off from the new, free, thriving world of 
the northern seaboard commonwealths to which of right 
it belonged. 

So soon as Dessauer and I were alone in my master's 
room at Bishop Peter’s I tried to stammer some sort of 


thanks, but I could do no more than hold out a hand to’ 


him. The old man clasped it. 

‘It was wholly useless,” he said; ‘‘they had their pur- 
pose fixed and their course laid out so that there was no 
turning of them. All was a@ mockery, so clear that even 
the ignorant men of the streets were not deceived. <Ac- 
cusatien, evidence, pleadings, condemnation, sentence— 
all were ready before the maid .was taken; aye, and, I 
think, before Duke Casimir was dead. ‘There is no court 
in the Wolfmark higher than the mockery we have jseen 
to-day.. The arms of the soldiers of Plassenburg are our 
only court of appeal!” 

‘*It is two days before they can come,” I answered. “TI 
fear me all will be over before then.” __ | 

‘Be not so sure,” said Dessauer. “There is at present no 
Justicer in the Mark capable of carrying out the sentence, 
so long as your father lies on his bed of mortal weakness.” 

‘*Duke Otho will not let that stand in his way—or I 


am the more deceived,” said I, with a heavy heart. 


At this moment there was an interruption. I heard a 
loud argument outside in the court-yard. we 

‘Tell me what you want with the servant of the most 
learned Doctor!” cried a voice. | 

‘That is his business and mine—not yours, rusty son of 
a stable-sweeper!’ was the answer. 

I went out immediately, and there, facing each other in 
a position of mutual defiance, I saw Peter of the Pigs and 
the decent legal domestic of Master Gerard von Sturm. 

‘*Get out of my wind, old Muck-to-the-Eyes!” said the 
servitor, offensively; ‘* you poison the good wholesome air 
that is needed for men’s breath.” 

‘*Go back to your murderer of the saints,” responded 
Peter of the Pigs, valiantly; ‘“‘ your master and you will 
swing in efligy to-night in every street in Thorn. Some 
day before long you will both swing in the body—if a hair 
of this angel's head be harmed.” | 

‘‘T must see this learned Doctor’s servant!” persisted 
the man of law, avoiding the personal question. | 

‘* Here he is,” said I; “and now what would you) with 
him?” | 

‘‘T am sent to invite you to come to the Weiss /'Thor 
immediately, on business which deeply concerns you.” 

* That is not enouglr for me,” said I; “* who sends for 
me?’ 

‘* Let me come in out of the hearing of this moon-faced 
idiot,” said he, pointing contumeliously to Peter of the 
Pigs, ‘‘and I will tell you. [ am not bidden to pro¢laim 
my business in the market sties and city cattle-pens!” 


‘¢ You do well, Parchment Knave,” cried Peter, ‘‘ for it 
is such black business that if you proclaimed a syllrble of 
it there, you would be torn to pieces of honest folk. Thank 
God, there are still some such in the world!” 

‘‘Aye, many,” said the servitor, ‘‘ and we all know they 
are to be found in the dwellings of priestlings!” 

I walked with the man to the gate, for I did not care to 
take him to where Dessauer was sitting. I feared that it 
might be some ill news from the Lubber Fiend, who, 
though I had seen him clear of the gate, might very well 
have returned and told my message to Master Gerard. 

‘* Well,” said I, brusquely, for I had no love for the Sir 
Rusty Respectable, ‘‘ out with it—who sends you?” 

‘‘It is not my master,” answered the man, ‘‘ but one 
other.” 

‘* What other?” said I. 

“The one,” he said, cunningly, ‘‘ with whom on a for- 
mer occasion vou rode ont at the White Gate.” 

Then I saw that he knew me. 

‘*The Princess—” I began. 

‘* Hush!” he said, touching my arm; “that is not a word 
to be whispered in the streets of Thorn—the Lady Ysolinde 
is at her father’s house and would see you—on a matter of 
life or death—she bade me tell you.” ~- ' 

‘*T will go with you,” E said, instantly. 

‘* Nay,” he said, secretly, ‘‘ not now, but at_nine of. the 
clock, when the city ways shall be dark, you must come— 
you know the road. And then you can confer together 
safely when Master Gerard will be safe in his study with 
the lamp lit.” 

I went back to Dessauer, who kept his head in his hand 
as if deeply absorbed in thought. 

‘The Princess is in Thorn,” said I, asa startling piece 
of news. | 

‘‘ Ah, the Princess!” he muttered, abstractedly; ‘truly 
= is the Princess, but yet that will not advantage hera 
whit.” 

I saw that he was thinking of our little Helene. 

‘* Nay,” I said, taking him by the arm to secure his at- 


tention, as indeed about this time I had often to do. - ‘1 - 


mean the Lady Ysolinde, the wife of our good “Prince.” 

‘*In Thorn!’ said Dessauer. ** Ah, I am little surprised. 
Twice when I was speaking I saw a face I knew well look 
through a lattice on the wall at me. But. being infent 
upon my words, I did not think of it, nor indeed recognize 
it till it had disappeared. Now the picture comes back to 
me. It was the face of the Princess Ysolinde.” : 

‘‘T am to see her at nine o’clock to-night in the house 
of the Weiss Thor.” | 

‘Do not go, [pray you!” he said; “it is certainly a trap.” 

‘“Go I must and will,” I replied, ‘* for it may be for the 
good of our maiden. 1 will risk all for that!” 

‘* I dare say,” said he, ** so would I, if I saw any advan- 
tage, such as indeed 1 hoped for to-day. “But if 1 be not 
mistaken, our Princess is deep in this plot.” ay 

‘““And why?’ said L. ‘* Helene never harmed her.” 

‘* Helene is your betrothed wife, is she not?” he said. He 
asked as if he did not know. j 

“Well!” he replied, sententiously, and so went out.’ 

[To BE OUNTINUED.]} 
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JIORSES AND MULES ON THE PICKET-LINE. - | PREPARING PACK-MULES FOR A MARCH. 


PACKING 


MAKING A PROTEST. 


ARRIVAL OF A TRANSPORT-WAGON. _U. S. CAVALRY. (COLORED) DETRAINING AT PORT TAMPA. 


MOBILIZING THE ARMY—WITH THE UNITED STATES TROOPS AT TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
VIEWS BY JAMES BURTON, SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


4 
‘ 
4 7 
PACK-MULES OF THE QUARTERMASTER'S DEPARTMENT. oy | 
9run S. CAVALRY (COBORED TROOPS) PREPARING TO LEAVE THE CORRAL. 
- 
; 
} 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH C. BRECKINRIDGE, BRIGADIER-GENERAL GUY V. HENRY, | BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDWARD B. WILLISTON, 
Late Colonel 10th Cavalry. | Late Colonel 6th Artillery. 


Late Brigadier-General and Inspector-General. 


| 
: 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM LUDLOW, BRIGADIER-GENERAL LOUIS H. CARPENTER, | BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers. ' Late Colonel 5th Cavalry. Late Colonel 14th Infantry. 
ud | BRIGADIER-GENERAL ROYAL T. FRANK, BRIGADIER-GENERAL ABRAHAM K. ARNOLD. BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL §. SUMNER, 
Late Colorel Ist Artillery. Late Colonel Ist Cavalry. | : Late Colonel 6th Cavalry. 
RECENT PROMOTJONS IN THE U. S. ARMY—NEWLY APPOINTED GENERAL OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEERS. 
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DIARY OF THE’WAR. 

(Continued from page 153.) 

Wednesday, May 17.—The assertion is made in de- 
spatehes from Madrid andj London that ‘‘ about forty 
thousand men-of the reservés of the Spanish army have 
been ordered to rejoin the @olors,” and it is added that a 
formidalle expedition is beihg organized to expel Rear- 
Admiral Dewey from the Philippine Islands. 

An order was sent to Major-General Wesley Merritt, 
commanding the Department of the East, to go to Wash- 
ington to-night. His selection as military. governor of the 
Piilippines is assured 


Thiuralay. May 12.—A report of an engagement which 
eecurred yesterday at Cardenas, Cuba, was issued by the 
Navy Department today. Spanish gunboats and shore 
hatteries opened fire on the bho Kading-vessels Wilininoten 
(orpedo-boat), and’ The was 
deabled, Ensign Worth Badgley and four sailors were 
kitled, and ‘Lieutenant Bernddou and two others were 


wounded 
The first lan? fight of the War took place. just west of 


the harbor of Port Cabafias.Cuba Tie transpori-steam- 


og 


Which jeft Key West on Weinesiar. carrying 
menibers of the First Infantrviiwith ten Catan sconts. and 
dex ammunition and supplies of for tle insurgents. 
femporary landing atythe point mentioned, after 

A portion of the sauadron|iunder. commind of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson attacked the batteries defending San 
Juan, Puermo Rico. *: The atta¢k lasted about three hours, 
wed resulted in much damagt to the batteries. and in- 
c\Gentaily toa portion of the city.” Our.Josses—two men 


killed and seven wounded. Nib serious damage to aby of 


slilpes. 


Friday, May. 12.—Secretary received official ad- 
Views that the Cape Verde squadron — falsely reported 
last Tuesday to lave returned Cadiz—lhad been sighted 
to the svestward of Martinique, Windward Islands. In- 
dications are that this.fleet stopped at Martinique to take 
ina supply of coal and to com@iunicate with the Spanish 
povernment, 

Tie fleet under command of Commodore Scliley,which 
is distinguished as the ** Flying Squadron,’ put to sea 
this afternoon. Jt comprises the armored crniser Brook- 
the battle ships Massachusetts and Teras, the despatch- 
boat Srarpwon, and the collier Sterling. The cruisers Min- 
St. Pan! are ordered to follow this evening or 


Suturday, May 14.—The revenue-cutter Windom, arriv- 
ingat Key West to-day, brings news of a fight that oc- 
eurred at Cienfuegos last Wednesday. Men from the 
Warhlehead and the cunyoat Nasheille, in attempt- 
ing to eat the enble at Cienfuegos, on the south coast of 
(ijba, were attacked by Spanish infantry hidden in rifle- 
pits on the shore. The cables were cut under fire. One 
of our men was killed and sevemwounded. Spanish losses 
nie reported to have beeu very much more severe. 


Sunday, May 15.—The sentiment of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain's speech, delivered Friday night at Birmingham, 
huglind, is cordially approved in England, while it is 
condemned by the French newspapers, and at Madrid is 
construed as being the first signal for European complica- 
arising ont the Cuban (question. In the course 
of his speech Mr. Chamberlain declared that war, though 
terrible, would be *‘cheaply purchased if in a great and 
noble cause the stars and stripes and the union - jack 
should wave together over an Aaglo-Saxon alliance.” 

Spain's Cape Verde squadron commanded by Admiral 
Cervera, is at or near the island of Curacao. Rear-Ad- 


heral Sampson’s fleet las left Sin Juan, and is steaming 


towards Cuba, along the northern coast of San Domingo. 
Commodore Schley, with the Fifring Squadron, is hasten- 
ing southward to strengthen the blockade at whatever 
point itinay be attacked. 

All the members of the Spanish cabinet have resigned. 


WANTED—A: WAR. 
[Srecrap Corresponpence or “ Harper’s WEEKLY.”’] 
Tampa, May 12, 1898. 

Tiere has been no movement of troops, to speak of, 
duting the last week; but the rnovement of generals is 
present and considerable. Obvigusly the administration 
is determined there shall be activity in some direction. 

All told, infantry, cavalry, ard artillery, about 7500 
soldiers and officers and a fleet of{nine transports are now 
heve; the men are rationed fora month, the boats watered 
and coaled, and the rainy season approaches. 

‘The last week has been one of r¢vurring rumor or repeat- 
ed disappointment. mafiy, times ‘‘ authenticated ”’ 
despatches have been pasted on the hotel bulletin-board, 
stating positively that the invasion of Cuba was about to 
begin, IT should not wish to sayy We war correspond- 
ents dere assembled care not to dwell on the immediate 
past, ner even on the present; hope springs eternal, but 
never gets beyond Port Tampa, where the transperts are 
apparently anchored.for a lifetime. 

And there las been this week some legitimate and good 
neWs—-the return of Captain Dorst after his successful at- 
lempt to open communication with the insurgents, and 


his departure again on Tuesday for Cuba on a similar, 


though more important mission. His first trip was made 
on the tug Leyden, with a load of ammunition and four 
Cubans, but no soldiers. Despite several troops of 
Spanish cavalry, Captain Dorst succeeded in landing his 
Cubans and supplics, and although eventually fired 
upon, escaped with no damage more serious than a 
bullet hole in the tug’s smoke-stack. In talking of 
his trip the captain seemed most impressed by the con- 
fem the insurgents showed for the Spanish troops. 
There were about two hundred insurgents at the 
rendezvous, fully half of them not armed, and every 
last one of them literally rags. They appeared 
little fike soldiers or men able to withstand the fatigues 
of a campaign. so hungry looking and worn were they. 
Yet the known presence of Spanish cavalry in the imme- 
dliste vicinity seemed no OCCASION for alarm. Thev work- 
ed with stoWing away the ammunition, and 
When attack as af before their work wis com- 
pleted, they retired to the bush, and by a straggling fire 
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drove the Spaniards beyond danger. That these half- 
starved, half-armed patriots can successfully and repeat- 
edly repulse the Spaniards with the greater loss to the 
latter bespeaks a determination and courage of an order 
that comes only to those fighting for liberty. 

Captain Dorst’s second expedition to Cuba is more ex- 
tensive than his first, and he is prepared to land, and, if 
need be, defend against any of the Spanish scouting par- 
ties the cargo of rifles and ammunition he is carrying 
on the side-wheeler Gussie for the insurgents. The de- 
parture of the Gussie Tuesday noon was known to wtf 
the officers immediately concerned and a few correspond- 
ents. Those of us in the know lingered all Monday after- 
noon about the wharf at Port Tampa, where the boat was 
loading, guarded by a picket-line. There was quite 
a chain of freight-cars loaded With powder, provisions, 
and other munitions of war, and a sentinel stood. guard 
at each car,and at the entrance to the wharf, and at the 
other approaches to the transport. It looked like busi- 
ness. It is time we stopped playing the optimistic rdle in 
this war. The posting of armed sentries around the build- 
ings in which the government has its afmmunition and 
isions stored is gratifving. and it would be even more 
easing if we could sce our camps here also guarded 

st the intrusion of every one and any one who cares 
wander thither. 

When the (wane liad been loaded, electric light had just 
superseie? darlight. and the embarkation begun of the 
twocompanies of the First Infantry (about 130 men) which 
Captain Dorst was taking to protect the landing of ammu- 
nition. As bwatchel the men march up the wharf and 
across the gang-plank into the Guase. You could not have 
discovered from their appearance in any way that the 
unusual was about to happen—despatch and quiet mark- 
ed the entire proceeding, from the beginning to the first 
turn of the (russes side-paddles. 

Meantime those of us waiting for the “‘ big thing,” viz., 
the move on to Cuba.are exceedingly restive under the con- 
tinued inactivity here, and sorely tempted to join these 
filifustering expeditions. The dread of losing any of the 
little excitement offering can only be appreciated by a 
war correspondent who has been two weeks looking for 
war and found no trouble more serious than incompetent 
hotel waiters. The game of the day seems to be to find 
the Spanish fleet. 

Meanwhile the Spanish government appears to have no 
difficulty whatever in keeping thoroughly posted on the 
movements of our fleets and army, and the query offers 
if the United States cannot do equally as well. It seems 
strange that with our fast scouts and the number of mil- 
itary and naval attaches on the other side we sliould be 
unable to learn definitely just where that elusive Spanish 
fleet is. It is to be hoped Spain will appreciate our mug- 
nanimity, otherwise there appears to be no other reward 
for our indifference in Cuban waters to her industry on 
the fortifications. Blanco is evidently making good use 
of the time we are giving him, planting mines in the Ha- 
vana Harbor, and repairing and strengthening fortifica- 


tions, all under the very eyes of dur blockading squadron, | 


which is silent—under orders, of course. 

Perhaps by the time we set sail for the Cuban shore the 
Spaniards will be.prepared to give substantial evidence 
of their industry, which our blockading squadron could 
have halted in short order with some more of those well- 
directed shells. 

IIere at Tampa correspondents continue to arrive and 
the tradesman to prosper. If we do not start shortly, ad- 
ditional transports will be required to convey the corres- 
pondents and their purchases. Some startling outfits are 
resulting from the delay and the growing crop of news- 
paper men. I saw one a few days ago buying an armory 
of knives that would put to shame the heaviest villain 
that ever trod the melodramatic stage. 

Some of these adventurers will be broken-hearted, I 
fear, when the word to move is actually given and the list 
published of those who are to be permitted to accompany 
the troops. The Cuban volunteers are still here, camped 
in a large wooden building originally intended for a thea- 
tre. This week Springfield rifles have been distributed 
among them, but they are yet awaiting ammunition. 
Some of them are hardy, earnest-looking chaps; but I con- 
fess that a great number one sees parading about the town 
and hotel suggest theatricals. Those ragged, determined 
patriots whom Captain Dorst interviewed the. other day 
must be of different timber. 

There is no material change at the camps. One regiment 
left last week, and another has taken its place, but the 
troops wWhicli the bulletins say are hurrying this way have 
not yet put in an appearance. A few more lemonade and 
frankfurter stands mark the edge of the camps, and the 
roads are more cut up and dustier—otherwise the view is 
as it was. As Iam writing this, a despatch is being posted 
that the immediate invasion of Cuba is ordered, but it is 
no doubt one of those attempts to raise our hopes that 
have all but flown. 


Postscript. May 11, 

Déspite the latest despatch on the bulletin-board, declar- 
ing that the invasion of Cuba is to be postponed until 
Rear-Admiral Sampson shall have met the Spanish fleet, 
to-day has developed more activity than we have yet 
seen at Tampa. The Third and Sixth cavalry arrived 
vesterday, and last night and this morning five regiments 
of infantry have come iv. This makes a total force now 
here of 8500 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and ten light batteries 
with 60 guns and 700 men—in all, 11,200 men. 

CaspaR WHITNEY. 


A DAY IN ATLANTA. 


[Sprctar, oF Harper’s WEEKLY.” 


In the heart of the town Grady stands in bronze, no 
more fixedly than he lives in the hearts of the people. 
Across the bridge the flag waves over the birthplace of 
Uncle Remus; and out the other way, and on a low hill 
in the country, sits the home of Gordon, the Confederate 
General. The General was the youngest corps command- 
er in Lee’s army. He made the last charge at Appomat- 
tox; and during the truce, Sheridan said to him, grimly: 

‘“T have received the gun that was consigned to me 
through General Early... Some wag in Richmond lad 
written on a cannon that was shipped from the Confed- 
erate capital, ‘*Consigned to General Sheridan through 
General Early.” 

“That is odd,” said the General. have just re- 
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ceived a battery that was consigned to me through Gen- 


_ eral Sheridan.” 


The joke did not please Sheridan—he did net believe 
it—but there was the battery in plain sight. Just now 
the General is Commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans, and at reunions he rides at the head of his col- 
umns, on peaceful parade, as he once led them to the 
charge, sitting his horse like a youth of twenty. In the 
last few years he has been doing with his,;voice what 
Thomas Nelson Page began with his pen—a work th:t 
the war with Spain will about finish—and that is, making 
the North and South in sentiment what both have been 
in loyalty since the surrender—one and inseparable. The 
General was just back from a tour throughout the South. 
‘*T have found but one sentiment among the old Con- 
federates,” he said. ‘‘ They are old; most of them sare 
poor and with dependent families; and yet, in town or 
country, I have not seen a man physically able to march 
who was not ready to go to the front. There are no sec- 
tional or State lines now, when a common enemy is to be 
met.” 

Under the dome of the big Capitol recruits are enlisting, 
and pouring into Camp Northen at Griffin, forty miles 
away, where the militia and volunteers of Georgia are be- 
ing whipped into shape. There is not room even for 
Georgia’s white volunteers, so to give her dusky patriots 
a chance, two recruiting officers are here from Chicka- 
mauga to receive negro volunteers into the regular army. 
There is no trouble with volunteers, white or black, in 
Georgia. One boy of sixteen had run away from his 
home in Virginia to join thearmy. A telegram followed 
asking that he be sent home, but the little fellow escaped, 
and is now seeking enlistment at Chickamanga. One re- 
cruit tramped joyously in seventeen miles from the coun- 
try, was refused enlistment, and tramped sorrowfully 
home. Others wept when pronounced physically unfit. 
One fellow attracted considerable attention by his dress. 
His tie was brilliant, his suit was quasi-fashionable, and 
his shoes were of patent-leather. 

“ Whoopee!” said several. ‘‘ Look at-him! look at him!” 

* That’s all right,” he said, ‘‘ but I'm going to give ‘em’ 
all up for Uncle Sam.” And the crowd cheered him. 

Such enthusidsm is somewhat in contrast to the report- 
ed action of militia elsewhere. 

‘* Tf Thad a son who was a member of a military organ- 


ization in peace,” said the General,*‘ and declined to goto - 


war, I—I’d rather see him dead! Mark my words, no man 
will ever recover from a stigma like that.” 

Meanwhile, up from the south was coming the first con- 
signment of prisoners from the eastern hemisphere that 
Uncle Sam has had the honor of entertainitg-since the 
war of 1812, and across the house-tops of Atlanta is Fort 
McPherson, where those guests of the nation are to smoke 
cigarettes and chatter Spanish until Spain takes a few 
American prisoners for exchange, or, which is more likely, 
until the war comes to an end. There were twenty of 
them, headed by Colonel Cortijo, a brother-in-law of Wey- 
ler; nine others being officers, and the rest enlisted men. 
Colonel Cortijo objected vigorously as a Spanish gentle- 
man to being searched; only thieves.and cutthroats, he 
said, were searched in Spain. However, he submitted, 
and spread out his effects with much grace and gesticula- 
tion, as did the others. When he went to bed, he said 
he meant to get up no more, to talk no more, and to eat 
no more, unless his meals were brought to him. Next 
morning he had concluded to talk, but would not march 
with the others to breakfast. Towards noon he asked 
the negro soldier. on guard when dinner would be 
ready; and at two o'clock he went with the rest along 
the clover-scented drill-field to ‘a long clean wood- 
en table and a simple meal of Uncle Sam’s rations in 
the mess hall. All the prisoners were dressed in liglit 
blue uniforms and white caps, surrounded by the big 
negro guards of the Twenty-fifth Infantry; they looked 
pigmies. Cortijo himself is low, round-shouldered, with 
an unpleasant face, and the wide walk” of a cavalry- 
man. He smoked a small cigarette in a huge holder, and 
with an air of cynical unconcern that was faithfully re- 


lected by the rest of his men. After the meal the Span- 


iards asked for cigars and toothpicks, and were told that 
Uncle Sam did not furnish such luxuries. However, as 
nearly all of the officers had rolls of Spanish money, they 
will doubtless be permitted to buy such extras as may be 
good for them. | ! 

Naturally there was a great crowd to witness the arri- 
val of the captured Dons, and in it were many’ Cuban 
refugees—of whom there is a settlement—of wealth and 
good social position in Atlanta. These Cubans love Fitz- 
hugh Lee as they hate the Spaniards. : 

From the General’s veranda a hand of cordial welcome 
is always outstretched to the passing stranger. Thie 
house fronts the line of Sherman’s march to the sea, and 
sits on a battle-field. There were breastworks through 
the lawn in front, there are still breastworks through the 
field to the left, and there are soldiers’ graves along the 
hill-side under the rose-garden. This garden is a favorite 
spot with the General’s wife, who followed him through 
the war from the shot of the first gun to the shot of the 
last. She is still erect and youthful in face and figure. 
It is said that at Winchester, where she first saw the Con- 
federates defeated and in retreat, that the General found 
her in the rear, rallying the flying soldiers. On either 
side she had a soldier by the arm, and was leading him 
back to battle. They had paid no attention to the Gen- 
eral’s orders, but they did not dare, they said, to dis- 
obey the General’s wife. Under his left eye is a depres- 
sion which follows the course of a bullet that came out 
under his right ear. This was the fifth time he was shot 
at Antietam in one day, and it was not until then that he 
would allow himself to be taken from the field. 

That night there were war stories, and the General told 
how the Federal soldiers at Appomattox presented arms 
when his starved and ragged veterans filed past, and how 
he had hugged General Chamberlain of Maine for it 
when he discovered that the Maine officer was the moving 
spirit under this touching act of chivalry. And how, at 
the surrender, the Federal officers treated the Confederates 


with more than courtesy—with deference, indeed. And . 


as there was nothing to talk of except the war, how the 
Federals spoke only of those battles in which they them- 
selves had suffered defeat. 

“And that,” said the General, ‘‘ is how the soldiers on 
each side have ever acted and felt—that is, the soldiers 
who did the fighting. You can usually put it down that 
the man on either side who exhibits bitterness in peace 
Was not much of a soldier in war.”’ JOHN Fox, JR. 
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“May 21, 1898. 


‘A CHANGE OF AMBITION. 


Horatius at the br idge, and he 
Who fought at old Thermopy le; 


Great Samson and his potent bone 
By which the Philistines were slone; 


Small David with his wondrous aim 
That did for him of giant frame; 


J. Cesar in his Gallic! scraps 
That made him lord of other chaps; 


Sweet William, called the Conqueror, 
Who made the Briton sick of war; 


King Hal the Fifth, who nobly fought 
And thrashed the foe lat Agincourt; 


Old Bonaparte, and Washington, 
And Frederick, and Wellington, 


Decatur, Nelson, Fighting Joe, 
And Farragut, and “Grant, and, oh, 


A thousand other heroes I 

Have wished I were in days gone by— 
Can take their laurels from my door, 
For I don’t want ’em any more. 

The truth will out; it can’t be hid; 
The doughty deed that Dewey did, 

In that far distant Spanish sea, 

Is really good enough) for me. 


The grammar’s bad, but, O my son, 
I wish I'd did. what Dew ey done! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


ADVICETO MOTHERS.—MRS,. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SykUP should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 


BEST BECAUSE NATURAL. 
THE market is flooded with so-called baby foods. 


Experience | demonstrates that scientifically prepared | 


cow’s milk is the best when the natural supply fails. 
Gail Borden‘’EKagle Brand Condensed Milk. is the best 
infant food.—| ddv.] 


SPRING!—Put new life into the run-down system. The 
ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA TTE does it. Nothing like 
it to kill that “tired feeling.” ABBOTT’s is the original, 


Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA) BITTERS are the most 
efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite.—{ ddz. 


FISHING .ON THE PICTURESQUE ERIE. 

THE ERIE has just issued a new and enlarged edition 
of its fishing-book, which will be of much interest to 
anglers. In addition to valuable articles on the fresh- 
water game fish and methods of catching them, the 
book contains a directory of the best localities, With 
concise information as to distances, rates of fare, cost 
of boats, kinds of fish, and largest recorded catches. 
The active interest taken by the Erie i in m: 1intaining a 
high standard of sport along its lines is shown by the 
gzreat number of lakes and streams which, through its 
efforts, have been thoroughly stocked by the State and 
National Fish Commissions during the past few years. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, and can be ob- 
tained from ticket agents or on application to the 
General Passenger Agent.—| Adv. ] 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. | 


THE BEST PENS ARE 


STERBROOK'S 


LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, 14, 130, 239, 
313, Al, 556. 
PENS 
| FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
| 26 John St., N.Y. Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Every American 


soldier and every 
American sailor 
should carry the 
best American 


watch. 


The original 
American watch 
was a Waltham 
watch. Waltham 
watches are now, 
as they always | 
have been, the best 
American watches. 


They have overstayed their right of occupation. 
The eviction process is a simple one, and shall be sharp and 


of them! 
immediate. 


Their time for removal has come, and if they will not go willingly they 
As the goods are simply the best known to civiliza- 


tion, the trouble must be a matter of price. 


shall. be pushed out. 


We'll fix thas: 


Paris Novelties 
At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 


Novelty bayadere striped silk-and- wool Grena- 
dines, in combinations of black with navy 
blue, green, and rose. 


At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 
Bayadere strived Barege, in silk - and - wool | 
stripes over grounds of gray, navy blue, car- 
dinal, and b-ige. 


At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 
Self-colored —silk-and- wot bayadere 
Barege, in cadet blue, navy- blue, gray. 


At $2.50, from $3.00 a yd. 
Self- colored silk- and- wool bayadere satin-striped 
Barege, in three colors. 


At $2.50, from $3.00 a yd. 

Satin striped Barege, in self-colored stripes, 
edged with white; colors are Y ale blue, bluet, 
brown, and tan. 


At $2 50, from $3.00 a yd. 

Silk-checked Grenadine; checks of white over 
grounds of marine blue, cadet blue, green, 
beige, and gray. 

At $2:25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Figured self-colored bayadere striped silk-and- 
wool wi Barege, in brown, electric and. 
navy 


At $2.25, pn $2.75 a yd. 


Novelty silk-and- wool Grenadine, in black with 


bayadere stripes of bluet, rose, robin’s-egg 
blue, emerald, and maize. 


At $2.00, from $2.50 a yd. 


Silk- and- wool figured self-colored Armure Vv e- 
lour, in reseda and tan. . 


_ At $1.75, from $2.25 a yd. 
Mohair-and-wool Ripple Crepons, in marine 
blue, Yale blue, brown, green, gray, and beige. 


AS MANY SAMPLES AS YOU WISH. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 253 


(Please address exactly as above) 


Eviction Prices 
On Certain Delinquent Fabrics 


‘At 7§c., 


Out they go, then, all 


At $1.50, from $2 a yd 
Self-colored  silk-and- Crepe’ Barege, in 
seven colorings. 


Other Imported Novelties 


At $1.35, from $1.75 a yd. 
Silk-and-wool Novelty Bayadere Chevron, 
four combinations, 


At 75c., from $1.50 anil $1.75. 


Plain and figured canvas Etamine, in navy blue. 
from $1 a yd, 


Silk figured two-toned Hoplin, t in five combina- 
tions, 


Fancy Suitings 


At $1.25, from $1.75 a yd. 
Fancy bouretted chev yd, striped Melange, in 
eight combinations. 


At 75t., from $1.25 a wd. 
Fancy mixed check Suiting, in various color 
combinations. 


At 50c., from $1 a yd. 
Fancy two-toned stanite mixtures, in six com- 
binations, 


Medium-Pride Stuffs 


At 30c., from §0c. a yil. 
igured Beiges, in browin and gray 


At 30¢c., from 50c. a yi. 
= toned figured VY igoreaux, in four combina- 
ions. 


At 50c4 from 75c..a yd. 
mixed heviot, in five combina- 
iors. 


Broadway 
New York 


INFORMATION MAKES MONEY 
and THE WALL STREET DAILY NEWS 
gives exclusive information whereby speculators | 
and investors in Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Pro- 
visions can make money. For sale everywhere ; 
sample copies free. Subscription $5 a year. Ad.- 


— 


Wh ides th 1 
He is a Public 


OLD DEARBORN RYE 


Bottled in bond, supplies this long-felt want. Sold by 
allle "ading dealer a. phe | ail 


iress E. MARTIN BLACK, Editor and Proprie- oi dg 
‘Nel 49 Exchange Pion New York. W. Sauibb & Co. ind, Distillers 


MAGAZINE, "$4 ‘00 
WEEKLY, 4 00 


BAZAR, 
ROUND TABLE,” 


too PERIODICALS 


Fi nest Nickel 
Trimmings. 


Gsrione BUTTON 


Lies fat tothe le 
Cannot 
aily. 


OSTON,MASS. 


’ 
” 
€ 
4; 
4, 
€ 


Lengthens the life of 
 leather—acts as a preserv- 
% ative as well as a polish. 
Keeps a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an 
shoe look new The 
% result of many years’ 

study of leather pecu- 
% liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 

shoes. Sold by all 

% dealers. Made by the 


makers of the famous 


its durability and 
5 softness wherever 
B shoes are worn. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Homespuns, Suiting, 
Camel's Hair, Serges, Cheviots, 
Drap d’Eté Cashmeres, Plaids, 


| Checks, and Mixturés for Summer W ear. 


| 


Fancy Grenadines. 
Baréges, Nun’s Veilings, 


Printed Challies, Embroidered Robes. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


thoroughly revised and classified,’ will 


be sent by mail to any.address on. 


receipt of ten cents. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the the 
Highest-Gra Pianos. 


Caution.—The. buying omg ill please not con- 
found the genuine SOH ME no with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— . 


New York 
Warerooms 


Fifth Ave., cor 22d St. 


SOHMER BUILDING . 


| | 
| 499 | 

| Garter 
Easy and | 
/ ExtyYa Super 
| 
| | 4 
| @ ii) Hrs 
q Leather jj 
», 
My | 
| 
| Wy, Yj 
| 4 / 
| | 
. 

| 

| 

Constable 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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RE YOUR OWN ASTROLOGER AND PHYSICIAN. 
Send to JOHN H. WOODBURY, D. L., for his most u-efal and valuable litle “KEY TO HEALTH,” 


vou to cast Your own Horoscope anfthat of your triends, also to be your own Diagnostician. 


Flower-. 

Tustruetions for casting vonr Horoscope, advising you what enterprises to undertake : 
to @uhtivate: what business to follow 
geniabcoupaniow for life. and avoid unvappy marriages; what accidents and misfortunes will befall you, 
under yout Planetary ivtigences, and how to avoid them: to what diseases you are liable and how to ward 
them off, to overcome therm if already contracted, and many other most usefai and edifying features, making 
it ** Worth its Weight in Gold,”’ while affording any amount of amusemeut and entertainment tor evenings 
at hame, in reading the Destiny of your friends. 

This ix arranged upon the most Scientific basis, arid in accordance with the accepted authorities—the 
Oracie= and Magi of the Orient—and the must approved Science of the Wouderful Secrets of Occultism of an- 
Clent Egypt and the Chaldeans. 

These are made so plain, by a movable diagram of the houses of Coelum and Zodiacal signs, Planetary 
Polarities afid Lofluences, ax wei as the Lunar relations, that any one can comprehend it. 

Tits is ib accordance with the theory of Vibration, which is the great secret to all ils of mind and body, 
The Planets net directly upon the phy-iolovical condition of the people. If you have a strong influence from 
Saturn, you m iwh ive tronubie with the eves, deafness, consumption, While Neptune sometimes causes paralysis. 
Uranus gives-one vervens attacks, and Mercury high fevers. 

To treat all ofthese various ailments one must be prepared to diagnose according to the vibratory law. 

This little Book is unique in shape and appearance, and an Ingenious device, beautifully iustrated, and 
lithoyraphed in Rix colors, wed will be sent to any addi@ss upon receipt of three (3) outside wrappers of 
WOODBURY ’S, regular size, Facial Soap or 25c, in silver or stamps. 


_ Address JOHN H. WOODBURY, D.I.. 127 West 42nd Street, New York City. — 


LAUNCHES 


Suitable for river, lake, or 
ocean, as yacht-tenders and 
pleasure boats. 


No boiler or fuel 
to explode or 
take fire. 


Electric Launches are free 
from the objectionable feat- 
ures of other types, all 
motive power being beneath 
the flooring. 


7 


The Electric Launch Co, 
Morris Heights 
New York City 


Our latest model discarding side-seats is shown above. 


Send tor Mlustrated Booklet. 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


The mans smoke that women 
like, for it smells good. 


PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNOX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 


THE DIAL OF FORTUNE ON A $2,000,000 FACE. 


It also contains the language and sentiments that are spoken in the deep though voiceless eloquence of 


This litth @ook is Maltum th pares.” Tt contains many insteactive points and rare bits of curious 
Literature; suet as the jewels and talisman that are lucky for you, that should be worn by you according to | 
your Birthibay. 


i 


what companions | 
what danyers threaten you: what snares to avoid: how to secure cone | 


| 
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BRIGHT DISEASE 
HOT 


Statement of Dr. A. M. PAINE, of WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
‘The almost whether drank hot or 
specific power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER: cold, according to the 
indications in the thoroughly established Uric Acid Diathesis as manifested in 
_ Gout, Dyspepsia, or Bright’s Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many 
cases under my care, but in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs. 

ER. K. Handy, of Manville, R. I., at whose request I make this statement. She - 
came under my care after having been for two years in declining health, appar- 
ently in an advanced stage of chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness under the eyes, consider- 
able swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation, evident Dys- 
peptic symptoms attended with mausea and occasional vomiting. Her failing 
strength, paroxysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, her intensely 
violent headaches, besides various other Uremic phenomena, excited my 
gravest apprehension. Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscopic, re- 
vealed the presence of an exceptionably large amount of albumen, fully one- 
half, of the urine in bulk, an abundanceof large and small casts of Hyaline 
form, with wasted Epithelial cells, occasional blood casts, and a very marked 
reduction of normal solids. The case was one that:in every way called for 
exceedingly gloomy prognosis. She upon large 
ughts eci change for the better 
of bot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. was soon evident, and this im- 
provement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent cure was 

effected. After a lapse of several years, Mrs. Handy continues in fine health.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


ANEW POO, 
The Folding Gem. 


The smallest 
most carefully built of all 
cameras. 


financial 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South A fri¢a. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. _ 


TAKES A 
PICTURE 4X6 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
centre. 


COMPLETE, $7.00. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA CO. 
43 ELIZABETH 8tT., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Letters of Credit 


Available in All Parts of the World 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


Luncheons. 


Minced 
ond | of New York. 


pped in corn husks. 
nique, delightful. 


t can 
mailed for in stamps 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET, 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 
better pay & po- 


EDUCATION: 
BY MAIL 


Buildings erected ex- 
pressiy for this pur- 
pose ata 

cost of 
$225,000 
a Courses of 

eam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanica! or Civil En- 
gineering ; Chemistry; 
l 


Thousands have 
been helped to 


our system of 
instruction 


AMERICANS! | 
> PATRIOTS!! 


We have just completed a hand- 
some button, like cut (54 actual size), 
e 


Mechanical and Architectura 
; Plumbing ; Architecture : Meta 
ospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 


. 


made of Sterling Silver, Gilt. 
Shield is beautifully enamelled in 


RED, WHITE, and BLUE 


' Has post to fasten in button-hole or 
clasp pin for ladies’ use. Also made up as scarf pins. 
A really handsome piece of jewelry. 
Sent Free by Registered Mail for $1.00. 
Money Refunded if not satisfactory. 1 
MAUSER MEG. N.Y. 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Drawing; Surve 
Pattern Draftin 
hand; English 


$2 AMONTH 


yin 
ranches. 

pays for a College Education at Home. 

40,000 Students and Graduates. 

Ctreular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Pac, U.S.A. 


Box 1159, Scranton, 


‘THIS AUTOGRAPH (IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


2 sel AND NEVER ABSENT 
ca a t 
includin over FROM A 


100 different 


makes. Cataloguesent free. Wheels GET 


THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : . 


ROYAL (GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKLA ot 
LEGRAND (OR/ZA-PERFUMERY) 11, Place de la Madeleine, 


ination and absolu ‘ac 
Buy Jour wheel from a responsible firm. 
‘e know how to take care of our customers. You can | 


make big money acting aS our mt. 
(Dene B @) CHICAGO, ILL, 


; 
Patient well nigh in Extremi 
escues a Patient well nigh in Extremis. 
6 
of | 
a , 
ve ‘4 “4 S & 
Patent Applied for 
| 
Letters 
Closes by touch- 
SCHICKEN 
| i | — | 
BTAMALE. 
- 
| 
he $5 LOWEST—$35 HIGHEST | 
‘ 
hor 
(C 10LetS CONCENTRATED 
X 
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CAPTAIN JOSEPH B. COGHLAN, U.S.N, CAPTAIN 
U.S. Protected Criiser ** Baltimore.” 


U. S. Protected Cruiser Raleigh.” 


N. 


MAYO DYER, U.S.N.. 


OUR VICTORY AT MAN ANDING OFFICERS OF U. WAR-SHIPS 


THE BLOCKADING FLEET. 
[Specrat. CORRESPONDENCE or IParrer’s WeEKLY.”’ | 


THE ‘BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS. 


U.S. New York," ofr Havana, 
April, 1898. 

Ir seems much like the usual summer cruising this bright morn- 
ing, and the scene is similar to what [ have w itnessed again and ugain 
when with the fleet off our own Jand far to the north’ard. It is not 
uncomfortably hot on deck. On our starboard beam the Ever- 
faithful Isle” looms dimly through the haze; the blue water, flipped 
and flawed by a fresh breeze which drives the white clouds across the 
sky, tumbles merrily away to the horizon ahead, astern, and to. port, 
and it is hard to realize, as I lean on the sill of-an open window In the 
chart-house, looking: out- over the sea, that war is upon us, and that 
from the blue heights of the shore hostile eyes are watching us, hos- 
tile lips are cursing us, and that we ourselves are but waiting the 
opportunity to strike. 

But the ship has changed her clothes. Dull gray from truck to 
water-line, where formerly spotless white and glistening bright work 
shot back the sun’s rays, she is stripped of everything not necessary 
for the work for which she is designed. Davits, stanghions, and rail 
have disappeared; no boats hang at the sides, but are clustered canvas- 
wrapped, on the top of the supe rstructure; forward the huge anchors, 
dripping with the spray that showers over the bows, lie ponderously 
on the bill-boards, while stretching out from turret and sponson the 
Jong dark guns sleep in the sunlight, lazily awaiting the touch of the 
master’s hand that soon is to awaken *‘ the like to kill that is inside 
them.” 

Gradually we near in towards the land. Heights and rolling hills 
thickly covered with dense. green masses of foliage almost to the 

yater’s edge mect the white surf breaking on shore; clusters and 
rows of tall graceful palms raise plumed heads; here and there the 
light-colored walls of a house appear, but everything seems void of 
human life, and apparent quiet reigns. In the distance two of our ships 
are lying. ‘It’s the Purttun and Cincinnati, sir,” says the quarter- 
master, Who, glass to eye, has been peering out of the next window 
for some minutes. ‘‘ They’re pretty close in, and 1 think that’s Matan- 


IN 


ADMIRAL 


501. 


COMMANDER E. P. WOOD, U.S.N., 
U.S. Gunboat ‘Petrel.” 


DEWEY'S SQUADRON. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOUN J. COPPINGER., US.A., AND HIS PERSONAL STAFE, 


Officers in mai Rank. | Col. Vincente de Corti, 2 3d Spanish Cavalry. Liewtenant J. A. Moss, 25th U.S. Infantry, in charge of Prisonets. 
SPANISH PRISONERS OF WAR CAPTURED APRIL 29—NOW IN, CONFIN ,EMENT AT FORT ‘MoPHERSON, GEORGIA, 
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me: Men in rear Rank, 
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zas Harbor. Those twoships are patrolling that part of 
the coast—so I hear.” We approach rapidly; the bright 
colors of the signal-flags flutter out from the yard; all the 
ships are moving, the Puritan’s decks all awash, the wa- 
ter dripping and splashing off her sides as she ploughs 
through the water and rises and falls to the lift of the 
‘sea. She is a powerful-looking monster, the very ideal 
of all that is strong and terrible, her dark aud forbidding 
appearance relieved only by the dear bright bit of bunting 
flying from her mast. Slim and long, graceful in shape 
and mation, Cineénnaté vides lightly on the waves; her 
signal-flags are flying in Jong streaming lines, while the 
smoke rolis in black volumes from her chimneys. On the 
land over there the hiils roll back, the haze of a town ap- 
pears behind a sandy point stretching before us, where, 
lialf-vay between its end and the wooded banks further 


on,a vellowish mound marks the presence of a battery. 


“Sound general quarters!” Quick and sharp comes 
the order from the forward bridge above me, and quick 
aid sharp the trumpet calls the eager-crew to the guns. 
Seo the bluejackets jump to their stations! their eyes 
blaze, their rugged faces glow with excitement, but order 
and discipline maintain their rule. Slowly, smoothly, 
Without a hitch, the great turrets swing around; the guns 
move upand down, sway slightly this way or that, greed- 
ily secking their point of aim. Slowly, smoothly, the 
ships glide‘into position; a moment's pause, and with a 
crash that shakes the decks, followed by the roar of the 
projectile, the eight-inch rifle on the port side sends forth 
its hostile messenger. Instantly its mates take up the 
refrain, and the thunderous song of battle swells into 
chorus, the rolling beat of Cénednunati’s rapid-fire mingling 
with the deep booming bass of Pvritan’s monster guns. 
Dusky clouds of earth and. sand mark where the shots 
have struck: there is evident consternation and confusion, 
perhaps surprise, on shore, for it is some moments before, 
Wilhea flash and a cloud of white smoke from the battery, 
and. the whir of his shell througl the air above'us, the 
enemyV answers our challenge. 

Por several miautes the fire continues, steadily main- 
tained by one ship or the other, replied to only at inter- 
Vals by tue Spaniards. Some of the hostile shots fall 
near, but not a vessel is struck; and the object of our at- 
lack—the annovance of the ehemy in the construction of 
new fortifications—having been accomplished, our ships 
slowly withdraw, foliowed by obe last defiant shot from 
the hostile lines. 

Such, as I saw it, was the first engagement in the pres- 
ent War With Spain. Of little or vo importance in com-: 
parison with what the future will undoubtedly bring to 
us, still it marks an epoch in the history of the war; and 
the splendid spirit displayed by the men, the perfect dis- 
cipline and order that prevailed among those who, with 
but very few exceptions, heard the ‘‘shot fired in anger” 
for the first time, show beyond a doubt that, whatever 
may happen hereafter, no disgrace at their hands will 
come to the flag they serve. 


ON PATROL, ALONG THE CUBAN COAST—THE 
SKIRMISH AT MARIEL. 

How quiet everything is to-night! Nothing but the 
subdued thad of the propeller, the drowsy hum of the 
engine, and the swish of the water on the sides as the 
ship glides through the water. Some of the young- 
sters in the junior officers’ mess were laughing and sing- 
ing a little while ago, but now all‘is hushed and silent. 
No tattoo or taps; quietly the men off watch have 


-goue to their hammocks, or are lying on their blankets 


spread upon the deck.’ Hardly a light shows anywhere; 
only the battle-lanterns burn dimly through their screens. 
Around the shotted and ready guns the men on watch are 
eathered; shot, shell=and cartridge lie near by, while, 
louded rifle On shoulder, the vigilant sentries pace to and 
fro. Uponthe high bridges shadowy figures loom against 
the sky. The ship is cleared for action; the decks are 
swept clean of all obstructions; battle-hatches hide the 
skylights: every port is covered. Away off yonder the 
coast, faintly visible against the starlit sky, stretches 
gloae the horizon. <A great fire is burning there on the 
hill-side, and to the westward a faint flash of silvery light, 
moving to and froin along shaft, marks where the ene- 
my -lies at Morro. | 

So many miles to the castward, then over with -the 
helm and back again so many miles to the westward, the 
watchful patrol goes .The ship, a mere shadow 
against the dark waters wid scarcely lighter sky, moves 
silently; everywhere wakeful eyes peer through the night, 
oh the wateh forthe least suspicious object. The slight- 
est blur on the surface darker than the surrounding wa- 
ters, the faintest gleam of light, is immediately reported 
to the officer of the deck, and guns are trained in the di- 
rection where light or shadow has been seen. Anxious 
times for all hands these night-watches, for it is reported 
that some of the enemy's torpedo-boats are out of Havana 
Ilarbor, and no one can tell whence an unexpected blow 
may come, Sometimes there is a momentary. blaze from 


fhe electric lamps on the foremust, just two or three. . 


lights showing for a second, then extinguished again. 
Far off fn the gloom an answering gleam shows, as anoth- 
er of our patrolling ships passes, saying Friend!” to the 
Challenge of the private night signal. Drifting clouds 
cast great shadows over the sea; now and then a wave 
breaks into foam, showing for a second in startling con- 
lrast with the surrounding inky blackness. The breeze 
hums in mournful musical tune in the muzzles of the 
four-inch guns over the sides there, like revengeful spirits 
leanging to break Joose, The mind wanders far away to 
the Northern home wiiere the dear ones| are.  Heigh ho! 
Che sara sara! Vn going to turn in! 

Something has disturbed my sleep, and I lie there in a 
semiuncouselous state for a moment or two. Chur-r-r- 
thunk? churrrchunk! in quick rhythmic steady mo 
tion the engines are working. Hello! we’re hitting it up! 
There must be a chase on, and LT raise myself up on elbow, 
broad awake now, and listening to the rash of the waters 
alongside. The good ship is trembling, and I feel the 
leap and bound of her hull as she spdeds along like a 
race - horse on the homestretch. Hark! there goes the 
bugle forard. Tatara-ta! breaking out loud and shrill 
again further aft. General quarters, by Jove! Turn out, 
every mother’s sonof vou! Just as the sleepy mess-boys 
come trooping in through the mess:rogm doors, and the 
wapes open, hastily pull some outer 
clothing over my pajamas, thrust my feet into my shoes, 
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and make my way on deck. Everybody is astir. Officers, 
some all equipped, others with sword and revolver buckled 
on over their night-clothes, feet in slippers, are all ready 
at their posts; the men, just as they have been routed out 
of their hammocks, barefooted, bareheaded, accoutrements 
on, stand at the guns. The for’ard search-light is work- 
ing, sending a shaft of brilliant light out over the star- 


board bow. Bang! there goes one of the forward guns. ; 


Hark to the shriek of the shell. ‘Turn on the sturboard 
waist light!” and another bright ray darts into the gloom, 


and there in huge bulk, answering in graceful roll to the _ 


touch of the sea, a steamer lies, and streaming from the 
staff at her stern the friendly red flag of Britain flutters in 
the breeze. ‘‘What ship is that?” comes the hail from 


the bridge. ‘‘ Strathdee, of Glasgow,” the prompt answer 


cymes back. ‘* Stand by! I shall send a boat aboard,” is 
the order from our ship. The stranger’s crew is gathered 
on her forecastle, gazing. curiously on the Yankee man-o’- 
war, While on her bridge her officers stand, awaiting the 
arrival of our boat, now tossing and tumbling on the waves 


between the ships. Our visit is short. Friendly senti- - 


ments are exchanged between our boarding officer and the 
steamer’s skipper, who praises the vigilance of our war- 
ships, stating that he had already been held up twice be- 
fore that night. 

Daylight now, a bright, breezy afternoon, and close in 
to the coast. What a beautiful land this is that stretches 
before us, as, lazily steaming along, we open out oue little 
cove after another. We have passed close to the block- 
aded city, so close that the powerful new batteries that 
defend the entrance to the harbor and far-famed Morro 
Castle were in plain view; and bathed in the afternoon 
light, the bright-hued houses of Havana rose ticr on tier 
on the surrounding uplands. Although within range, the 
Spanish guns maintain sullen silence. 

Closer and closer we draw in to the coast, Porter and 
Ericsson, our two accompanying torpedo - boats, dancing 
merrily on either quarter. Over a point tipped by an 
ancient white Murtello tower, the red-roofed houses of a 
large town—Cabaflas—appear, and a beautiful little bay, 
Mariel, lies before us. We see long tile-roofed lines df 
buildings—warehouses probably, to judge from the docks 
hard by; and on a wooded hill on the right of the harbor’s 
mouth a block-house rises above the trees surrounding. 
Save fora little white vessel—a Spanish gunboat, no doubt, 
which goes scurrying away behind what Seem to be isl- 
ands — there are no signs of life that I can make out, 
although like enough there are panic and fear in the 
streets of the town beyond. The masts of some vessels 
can be seen faintly outlined’ against the houses, while on 
the beautiful hills, where graceful palms sway and thick 
masses of dark green foliage melt _and fade into the dis- 
tance, smoke is rising. For some time we lie there; up on 
the bridge the admiral and the officers of his staff are busy, 
their glasses sweeping the land from point to point, and evi- 
dently in consultation—what about is none of my business. 

Very slowly we take up our course again; outlying 
houses appear on the heights, some of them in ruins, 
others evidently the buildings of some large estate. A 
great yellow house-in a grove of trees is conspicuous; 
we can see some moving objects, which our glasses show 
to be horsemen, quite a large number, the enemy’s cavalry 
apparently. No further notice would be taken of them, 
but they are evidently very desirous of attracting our at- 


tention—a wish which we afterward proceed to gratify, let 


us hope, to their full satisfaction—for it is not long before 
rolling little clouds of smoke and the faint distant prutt 
of volleys of small-arms show that they have opened fire 


upon us. Quickly some of our four-incli guns are manned; * 


biff!-biff! a shell, then another and anotber, humming and 
buzzing like hornets, return the compliments of the ship 
to our friends ashore. Right iuzamong them we drop our 
curds, so to speak, and the gentlemen “stand not on the 
order of their going, but go at once.””. Perhaps they will 
not be so eager to make themselves too openly conspicu- 
ous to an American man-o’-war again, and probably, if 
the story were told to them, they would appreciate the 
ancient tale in which the principal characters consisted of 
a monkey and a buzz-saw. R. F. ZoGBauM. 


SPAIN AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE history of the Philippine Islands since Magalhaens 
took possession of them, three hundred and seventy-seven 
vears ago,in the name of Charles I, has shown all the 
worst defects of Spanish colonial government, except per- 
haps its cruelty, For the first hundred years the Spaniards 
cannot be held altogether accountable for the internal con- 


‘dition of the archipelago, having as much as they could do 


to keep their hold on the islands against the attacks of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch and the ceaseless filibustering 
expeditions from China and Japan. But the opening of 
the seventeenth century found them firmly in the saddle, 
with no outside complications to distract them from the 
work of developing the colony. Except for the British 
invasion in 1762, they have been left unhampered by any 
foreign power for the last two hundred and fifty years. 
If in that time, with aclear field to work in, they have been 
unable to maintain order among the natives or to build up 
a flourishing dependency out of the most favorable ma- 
terials, the inference is fair that, however fitted they may 
once have been for conquest, the art of colonizing is not in 
them. , 

They made fhe initial mistake of never thoroughly con- 
quering the wild tribes they set out to rule... Manila to 
them was but the basis and starting-point for conquest. 
They aimed at nothing less than the subjection of China 
and Japan. And when repeated failure had taught them 
the impossibility of its fulfilment, they fell back at last 
upon the Philippines, and endeavored to make good their 
years of neglect. But the golden moment had passed. 
The terror of their first victories had died away. The 
fierce savages of the mountains and the Mussulmans in 
the Sulu Archipelago repulsed every effort to subdue 
them. To this day, of the 7,000,000 natives who inhabit 
the Philippines, it is judged that at least 1,000,000 are in- 
dependent of Spanish control, 

Spain’s conquests three hundred years ago were as 
much religious as military. No expedition left her shores 
without the blessing of the Pope, and no territory was 
added to the empire the governmentf which, as a matter 
of course, was not equally divided beaween the Church and 
the state. The Roman Catholie Church, as an agency of 
colonial administration, has been the strongest of Spain’s 


\ grudgingly made to foreign traders, but the Spanish min 
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reserve forces and the cause of much of her civil weak- 
ness. It has bred jealousies and disputes, and destroyed 
the possibility of a strong central administration; but it 
has at the same time, by its controlling influence among 
the native converts, kept them loyal and obedient, in spite 
of every form of official rapacity and misgovernment. 
Of late years, with increasing opportunities for self-educa- 
tion, the natives, too, have begun to clamor for something 
more than the satisfaction of their spiritual] needs, and no 
longer yield the same passive obedience to the temporal 
authority of the Church. Needless to say, the civil offi- 
cials have fought continually with the monks. The 
Church in the Philippines exercises all the powers it held 
in England before the Reformation, and of course with 
far greater effect. It claims to be the supreme governing 
authority of the colony, deriving its title from the pontiff, 
and it demands also a complete immunity from civil courts 
of justice. The resultant conflicts are only what might 
have been expected. 


One may trace a further reason for Spain’s failure to. 


colonize successfully in the character of the population 
she has allowed to grow up in the Philippines. To gov- 
ern an archipelago of 1000 islands, even without the em- 
barrassment of an antagonistic Church, would be difficult 
enough. It was made more difficult for Spain by her 
short-sightedness in not conquering all the native races. 
But the intricacies of the problem were vastly increased 
by the presence and propagation of half-breeds. In the 
Philippines, as in Cuba and Mexico, Spanish authority 
has found its.fiercest opponents in the -lualf-castes, whom 
official foolishness has permitted and even encouraged to 
multiply. The population of .the Philippines consists 
roundly of 7,000,000 souls. Of these sixty-seven per cent. 
(about 4,700,000) are pure natives, split up into number- 
less tribes, and speaking about two hundred dialects, but 
in character and disposition not unlike the Southern ne- 
groes. They are peaceful and indolent fellows,who work 
as field hands and day-laborers in the intervals of cock- 
fighting. About thirty per cent. of the entire population 
are Chinese or Chinese half-breeds—that is to say, over 
2,000,000 ; three per cent. ure Spaniards, creoles, and 
Spanish half-breeds, about 200,000; and only one-hun- 
dredth of one per cent.—under 1000 in all—are Euro- 
peans or Americans. 
marriages in the hope of raising the intellectual status of 
the natives has always been a favorite policy with the 
Romish Church in uncivilized countries. But the small 
gain has been dearly purchased by the perpetuation of a 
class which, despising the natives and despised by the 
pure Europeans, fills .n intermediate position, from which 
there is no escape but by revolution. Spanish authority, 
and with it the temporal powers of the Church, have in 
every country been undermined first of all by the half- 
castes. In the Philippines the enormous number of-Chi- 
nese half. breeds has proved a peculiar menace to the gov- 
ernment, the Chinese merchants having practically all the 
retail trade of the colony in their hands, and being ani- 
mated by their usual hatred for Europeans. Six rebellions 
in the present century have been directly traceable to 
their influence. 

One may enumerate these difficulties and mistakes with- 
out end and yet miss the real secret of Spain’s failure. 
It lies in the multiplicity and venality of the Spanish of- 
ficials. All the evidence goes to show that if Boss ‘Tweed's 
system of government were to be extended to every de- 
partment of colonial and provincial administration the 
result could not be much worse than Spanish rule in the 
Philippines. And with this open corruption, as a neces- 
sary corollary, have gone excessive taxation and a neglect 
of public works—so much so that of all the colonies sub- 
ject to a European power the Philippines of late years 
have been the most backward and the least provided with 
the ordinary improvements of civilization. It is a small 
but significant fact that travellers report 70 per cent. of 
the roads impassable during the rainy and 40 per cent. 
during the.dry season. Spain has never been a nation of 
commerce, and had it not been for the enterprise of Brit- 
ish and American merchants Manila hemp and sugar 2 
tobacco might never have been heard of. It is only du 
ing the last forty or fifty years that the Philippines, in 
spite of the Spanish, have become Known to the markets of 
the world. Since then some small concessions have been 


is still as far off an enlightened fiscal policy as it wa 
three hundred years ago. Spain has thrown away’ a 
glorious heritage by sheer inability to turn it to profit, 
and her successors will have a difficult task in rectify 
ing the mistakes of the past. Fortunately there is the 
consolation that any change in the government of thé 
Philippines must be for the better. SybDNety BRooks. | 


| 
| 
SOLDIERS WHO CRY. | 


YESTERDAY I called at the Ninth Infantry camp, and, 
Colonel Powell told the following in the course of con- 
versation, and it struck me as a new note. This regi- 
ment came from Plattsburg Barracks, New York, and 
when the order came to go the colonel asked his captains 
to draw up small details out of the companies which 
should be left behind to guard and look after the proper-. 
ty of the government at Plattsburg. | 

The colonel drew these details up in line to instruct 
them in their duties, which he did at some length. He) 
said he noticed tears running down the faces of some of, 
the men, but it did not strike him seriously at the time. 
He dismissed the squad and deft the building ; but in a 
string behind him came the men, crying like children. 
One olf mustached and grizzled chap was bawling as 
though at his mother’s funeral; he begged, he pleaded, 
he implored the colonel by all his gods not to leave him 
behind. Others did the same, standing there crying, 


blubbering, and beseeching Colonel Powell not to make) 


tiem stay behind. The old colonel was quite taken aback. 
He did not know just what to do. He liked the spirit, 
but the discipline had never had just this sort of a shock’ 
before; and it upset him. He told the men they had been: 


detailed by their captains to stay behind to guard proper- 


ty because they were steady men. It did nothing but 
cause more pleading and blubbering, and the colonel 
walked away. “He did not tell me if he had a tear iy his 


_own eye when he turned his back, but the men had to be 
rounded sharply up and regularly made to stry. That is: 


the kind of boys to foilow the band, I say. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
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Prof. CHARLES FAUVEL | 


The Famous French Physician. 


CHARLES FAUVEL M.D., Writes: 


Of all the tonics, and I have tried about all, including 


the more recent, none equal Vin Mariani, so highly 
esteemed by the medical profession in France and other 


Golfers Oldan« Golfers New! 


countries. I use it personally and for my family, and | 
prescribed | it during more than twenty years with 


unvarying satisfaction to myself and patients. 
' CHARLES FAUVEL [1..D 


NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND SO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS FRENCH TONIC for BODY, NERVES, and BRAIN 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, DELICATE WOMEN, SICKLY CHILDREN | 


Vin Mariani is endorsed by more than 8000 American Physicians. It is specially | 
recommended for Nervous Troubles, Throat and Lung Diseases, Dyspepsia, Consumption, . 


General Debility, MALARIA, WASTING DISEASES and LA GRIPPE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTIONS. 


VIN MARIANI CGIVES STRENCTH 


-- SPECIAL OFFER. — To all who write mentioning HARPER’S WEEKLY, send a book 
eee portraits and endorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CARDINALS, ‘ARCH- 


ISHOPS, and other distinguished personages. | 


MARIANI & CO., 52 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paris—41 Boulevard Ilaussmann ; Mortimer Street ; Montreal—28-30 ILospital Street. 


ONLY SEND ONE DOLLAR 
0 NE LLAR 1808 Model Gents’ or Ladies’ ©. 


ouever saw or 
ex agent the balaace, 
$18.75 and ex eharges. 
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We Have Bicycles 


and $22.50. 


anywhere 
650.00. Surietly up-te-date. Covered by bind tee. Has allt the good Points and late me Ape one of all high- 
—— bicycles with the defects of none. Our SP IAL a, at $19.76i3 made by one of the largest, oldest, best known 
_ g@nd most reliable makers in America. The identical same bicycle as is sold everywhere under their special name 
and name piate at $40.00 to $50.00, neverless. The name of Ae makeris nee sae word among bicycle riders. You 
will recognize the bicycle the moment you see it as the sam 6 high- cle sold everywhere at 640.00 and up- 
wards. ino RIP Tit at the of we arep to use the maker’s name or name piate. 
ES OUR offered Feemployed and the finish ts’ best material 


cente 
lished nad finished and nickel-plated. HANDLE-BARS, very ‘latest and best woodor nickel, up or down curve or ram‘s 


DEVOTEES OF THE GAME or 
DEVOTEES OF EXERCISE. 


orn. WHEELS hest e. 26-inch. SPOKES, highest- e, 14-16 8 . KU latest tubular, 
grad g waged BS, large tubu turned from 


tube atic, complete with and kit. CRANKS, hi fo 
ube pneum pump repair rging, n row nickel. 
lated. PEDAL dsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, highest grade tool steel, SOCKETS. 


bl ROCKETS, 
nest cavily nickel-plated, in the big Bt gh-grade padded. Weight Full bail | 
| 


ers throughout Fi 
teol bag, pump, wrench, oiler and repair 
We isaue “4 a written binding, one year guarantee, during which time if 
or 


ves ou i reason of defect in workmanshi 
material, WE WILL REPLACE TT? FREE cH Ene. wi ith care ta care oe picycle will last 10 Years. 
Ee State whether Ladies’ or *, kind die bars and ja A. offinish | 
and we will send you ~~ bic cle oy express C. O. D. subject toexami- | 
naties, you at the express office and if find it equal ny bleyele you can buy elsewhere for#40.0to 
650.00, su as you never saw before, ce, $18. OUR 


Bicycles at 819.15, 823.60; ete. line of bicycle 


* We refer to our customers everywhere; Nat’! Bank, 
- ~ Nat'l Bank of Republic, Bank of Commerce, Chicago ; German 
Exchange Bank, New York; any business house or resident of Chicago. We occupy entire one of the largest 
business blocks in, Chicago, employ 700 people, and we guarantee to save you $20.00 to 30.00 on a high-grade | 
bicycle. Order to-day. Don’tdelay. Only 3,000 to be sold at $19.75. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK 4CO. (Inc.), Fulton, Desplaines, and bad tame Sts., CHICAGO. 


FREE BICYCLE ecatal UE cy a SEN lete line of 
sundries, bicycle clot SEND FOR 


Gold Seal 


Champagne 


Best Natural Wine 


Pronounced by Cues | | 
Superior Article for Household - | 
Consumption. 


For Sale by all leading wine dealers and 
Rrocers,or at the cellars, 


URBANA WINE CO., Urbana, N.Y. | 


Also a full line of well- fipsned and © ) 
peeee Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, | | 
ure Sherry, Clarets, and Brandies, | 


| 


y The Merit 


of absolute PUR- 
ITY, fine BOU- 
QUET and moder- 
ate PRICE has 
brought 


Creat 
Western 


to the first place in 
American Cham- 
pagnes, andenabled 
to displace the high- 
priced foreign wines 
ininany homes, clubs 
and cafés. 


The vintage offered 
this season is especi- 
ally dry and pleasing. 


‘Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 
SOLE MAKERS 
Rheims, N. 
SOLD BY 
H. B. Kirk &Co., N.Y. 


We have-~clubs 
for you all, 
caddy-bags, 
balls, etc., as well. Manufactured by 


The BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
under the personal supervision of 
_ JOHN D. DUNN. 
HARTLEY &2 GRAHAM, 
BROADWAY, N.Y, 


oo W. soth Street, New York. 
Agencies: : 3 Fultor St., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 
2 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SPIRIT. 
Of the 
CYCLING 
WORLD: 
DEMANDS? & 
THE BEST 
AND ENDORSES 


HIGHEST AWARD AT: 
NASHVILLE “AND: RUSSECSSE 
MFG 


XROSITIONS.._ 


A ARI MY Red White and Blue Silk Ribbon 

Badge, with Army or Navy But- 

ton. Price, by mail, 10 cts. each. 

N AV THE ANDEPENDENT SPECIALTY 
67 Broadway, New York 


Hayner’s Seven-Y: 


expense and we will return 


who thus 


order it from us. 
References: 


AVOID 


if you want Pure Whiskey for medicinal pu 
poses or otherwise, at the lowest peice, 


Aay Bank in Daytoa, or 
Ageucy. 


any 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
197 te 203 West Fifth St.,. DAYTON, O#i0. 


P, for Ariz., Col., Cal, Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore. “9 Utah, Wash., 
Wyo.,must call for 26 qts. by fr't. ‘prepaid. 


For thirty years 
we have beendis- 
tilling the best 
Whiskey thatcan 
be made and sell- 
ing it direct to the 


want more, there- 
fore we are mak- 
‘jing the following 


Proposition 


_ We will sead four 


ear-Oid istilled 
Rye for $3.20, express prepaid. shipped ia 
age, no marks to indicate If not 
your 
Such Whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00, and ours has Huy- 


mer’s 30 years’ reputation behind it. Our 
entire product goes direct to the consumers, 


Revelations of Bea 
and Worth 


STANDARD 
PRICES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


uty 


There is no variation in Crescent quality. 

The Crescent you buy has the same beauty, 
strength, and ease of running as the Crescent. 
‘The experience of 
both will be the same in rare cycling pleas- 
ure; and the enjoyment of neither will be 
marred by learning that one bought his 


your neighbor rides. 


Crescent cheaper than 


Art Catalogue, with “ Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


the other. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO. Makers. NEWYORK. 


For Men ne 


We offer this ane but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skill and 


resources Can produce. 


We don’t ntake 


tandems. We don’t make juveniles. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $5Q): 


The Waverley oe. is 


sent for the 
worth your careful study. 


Bicycle Co., Ind. 


Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, saly. 


Established 1836. 


nd all 


The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 

Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 55th, 1896, 

Chemical Laboratory, declares it 

admixture with any cther oil 

t is free from rancidity a 
and it is of 


to 


fi 
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| Buy ey 
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| i full quart bottles of | 
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| 
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